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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Government had their full majority for the Third 
Reading of the Welsh Church Bill. The day before 
they had had a nasty shock when they were within 
twenty-eight of losing £30,000 a year of the loot. 
Every man was brought to the scratch on Wednesday. 
Urgent telegrams collected a dozen absent Nationalists ; 
the whip had its effect on the cowed Liberal Church- 
men. They came to heel. Not that it matters much 
whether the Bill was carried by a hundred or fifty. A 
Government can always bring up its big battalions for 
these ceremonial occasions. What does matter is that 
during the next fifteen months the Bill’s passage to 
the Statute Book be made impossible. Under the 
‘Parliament Act it can become law on 15 May 1914. 
The fight, then, is only beginning. 


Every Liberal Churchman who voted for the Third 
Reading should hear of it from every Churchman in 
his constituency. A poor lot, these Liberal Churchmen 
Only one, Sir Edward Beauchamp, 
From start 
to finish he has not wavered in his opposition. As 
for the debate, it was after the manner of Third Read- 
ing debates—something of a post-mortem. Mr. Bonar 
Law, speaking as a Scotch Presbyterian, struck some 
vigorous blows, and Lord Hugh Cecil made one of those 


speeches which only he can make. The one satisfac- 
.tory feature of these long weeks of discussion has been 


the vigorous action of a score of Opposition Church- 
men. They are a power to reckon with in the House, 
and the more coherent for not being too many. To the 


next Education Bill they will have something to say. 


Lord Lansdowne accepted the Trade Union Bill in 
very wise and discriminating terms. It was clear from 


‘the moment of the Osborne judgment that matters 


could not remain as that judgment left them. It may 
not be wise—it very often is not—for trade unions to 
indulge in political activity, but to deprive them of all 
power to run their own candidates and so to influence 
legislation would be quite indefensible. Indeed, if 
trade union executives had restricted’ their political 
action to promoting really Labour Bills and returning 
genuine Labour members, no one would have troubled 
to challenge their right to do it. But some of them 
have converted their original use into a political propa- 
ganda repulsive to many of their own members. This 
was intolerable to the minority, who will now be free 
to refuse to support the political fund without losing 
their other rights as members. 


The Bill does not effectively protect these members 
from possible invidium and even persecution at the 
hands of a truculent executive and majority; but it 
is not easy to see how it could. One must hope that 
the majority will generally play fair; and where they 
do not, the minority must take its stand boldly. It is 
not easy to persecute an organised body even if small. 


To the general public Lord Crawford was a light 
hidden under a bushel. To the ‘‘ oligarchy ’’, as some 
put it, and indeed to all who knew him, he was a 
shining light, paling most of the stars amongst his 
peers. Intellectually Lord Crawford was unquestion- 
ably amongst the foremost men of his day; but he 
was much more than an intellectual. His fine and dis- 
criminating taste did not fail him in any side of life. 
He knew a rare book or the novel of an hour equally 
surely. Lord Crawford could have made himself a 
name in any walk of life he liked. But it was not a 
name he cared for but the thing. He was most things 
that it is worth being, and it did not trouble him that 
the world did not know he was. So far as we 
remember he only once spoke in the Lords, when on 
Lord Salisbury’s special desire—a kindred spirit that 
could understand him—he moved the Address. To our 
age such a man—a man that was content not to exploit 
his own greatness—is hardly intelligible. Lord Craw- 
ford kept up all the great traditions his class seems 
losing hold of. He if any man knew the meaning of 
noblesse oblige. 
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To the Conservative party the loss on Lord Craw- 
ford’s death does not end there. Lord Balcarres 
now goes to the Lords—the stricken Chamber, the 
disabled shades of their former selves—and gives up 
the work of Chief Whip to the party. Not a single 
Unionist member will question that this is a great 
misfortune for our side. Lord Balcarres happens to 
have just the qualities a Chief Whip wants, and these 
qualities are personal. We do not say that a good 
Chief Whip will make no enemies: if he does not, 
it is probably because he is a bad one. But more often 
he seems to make little else. And we do say that if 
he should not be afraid to make enemies, he should be 
content not to make more than he need. Lord 
Balcarres has done this in a very trying period, for in 
the short time he has held the office he has gone through 
two acute party crises. . 


Lord Morley likened the Peers the other day to 
butchers. If what the Prime Minister told the House 
on Wednesday was strictly accurate, then Lord Morley 
and his colleagues of the Cabinet will probably be 
likened by the land campaigning enthusiasts to bilkers. 
For Mr. Asquith affects that the whole land campaign 
is off—or that it was never really on. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s promises? Why he never made any! The 
Government land programme? Why there never has 
been anything in the nature of a land programme! And 
so on. 


But when he turned to the Press, the Prime Minister 
was airier than ever. He is reported in the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
to have advised his questioners not to pay the least 
attention to the Press: ‘‘I don’t’’. Thus is Mr. 
Balfour’s comparatively meek and humble confession 
‘*T have not seen the ‘Times’ this morning ’’ quite 
surpassed. The ‘‘ Daily News’? and ‘Daily 
Chronicle ’’ should relish this arrow of Mr. Asquith, 
which, by the by, is specially aimed at their own head- 
lines. Truly the Prime Minister’s contempt for the 
Press has a kind of splendid aristocratic pride about it. 
It has often been said that the Tories regarded the 
newspaper men with suspicion or hauteur ; but we can- 
not recall an instance of the high Tory declaring from 
the House of Commons front bench that he never paid 
the least attention to the Press. 


The Reform Club seems to have made something of 
a record in blackballing. Apparently Mr. Churchill’s 
candidate was “‘ pilled’’ by a margin unparalleled in 
club history, if not in club story. Various explanations 
have been sought, many found, amongst them the pain- 
ful element of (Liberal) Unionism in the club. But 
really what explanation is needed, seeing who was 
blackballed ? 


Mr. Masterman denies that patients under the Insur- 
ance Act have died because they were unable to get the 
services of a doctor. The cases that have appeared in 
the newspapers on which he throws doubts are actually 
findings of coroners’ juries. Put it the converse way, 
and there is a series of instances where the deaths of 
doctors have been stated by juries to have been caused 
by overwork under the Act. We have given several 
cases of patients who have died while waiting for the 
doctor who could not attend to them, or were not 
examined because the doctor was too busy. On the 
day Mr. Masterman was denying, an inquest was held 
at Hackney on a man who died before the doctor could 
reach him. Dr. Jelley was shown to have an enormous 
practice, and it is clear he ought not to have been on 
the panel. The insured persons themselves are not 
getting anything like the improved service they were 
promised. Mr. Lloyd George was urging yesterday 
that panel arrangements under the Act were sure to 
improve the old club practice ; but so far the improve- 
ment is to seek. 


_Appended to the Supplementary Estimate for 
National Insurance is a footnote, stating that ‘‘no 


part of the sums issued out of the vote will be surren- 
dered to the Exchequer at the close of the year, but 
any balances standing to the credit cf the respective 
accounts at the end of any financial year will be taken 
into account in determining the amount of the grants 
for subsequent years’’. ‘This is an exception to the 
rule of every other department. Mr. Churchill sur- 
rendered an unspent balance of 42,000,000, voted for 
the Navy in March of last year. The money went to 
a reduction of the National Debt, and it will have to be 
voted again in the expected estimates. National 
Insurance is different. The Government would like to 
give the country an impression that National Insurance 
is cheap. So it will keep the balances, which will save 
asking Parliament for them again, and stop their 
reappearing in the estimates. 


The L.C.C. Progressive manifesto is characteristic 
in the large proportion of its space given not to the 
Council’s business but to new schemes. The Progres- 
sives have always rather despised the details of muni- 
cipal administration; it has not been large enough for 
their great minds. Lord Morley many years ago alluded 
to them as ‘‘ young men who dream dreams’’. Some 
of them are no longer young, but they stilldream. Mr. 
Morley meant it as an encomium, but it was a double- 
edged phrase. We have no objection to ideas, and we 
could wish certain Unionists we know had more of 
them, but we have always thought that the business of 
an administrative body is to administer. It is no more 
the business of a County Council to turn itself into 
something else or to add to its powers than it is the 
business of a judge to make law instead of enforcing 
it. The L.C.C. must stick to its last, which the Muni- 
cipal Reformers seem to realise. 


For some of the Progressive ideas something, we 
agree, may be said. If an absolutely equalised rate 
for London is possible, we shall be glad to see it done. 
Captain Jessel says the rate is already equalised so far 
as is practicable. Of this he must be held to strict proof ; 
he cannot expect assent otherwise. As for the general 
scheme of London government, whatever may be said 
of its original conception, it would be absurd now to 
try to go back and destroy the county form which has 
been given to it. Evenif this were possible and desir- 
able, there are ten thousand more pressing things prac- 
tical men will attend to first. There is a hardihood 
about Sir John Benn’s lament over the Works Depart- 
ment that one can only call brazen. No one should 
rejoice more than he at its decease; for its total failure 
blew into the air most of the Progressive ideas, both 
good and bad. Neither could any number more miles 
of tramway (which Heaven forbid) have kept out motor 
competition. In fact motor omnibuses are better than 
trams in many ways. It might be best for the public 
if the Council owned both tram and motor service. 


The Commons on Thursday, under Government 
pressure, disagreed with the Lords’ principal amend- 
ment to the Scottish Temperance Bill. Mr. Sher- 
well, from the Government side, regretted that reason- 
able and honest amendments to a Government Bill 
should be prejudiced because they came from the House 
of Lords. Mr. Sherwell urged that disinterested man- 
agement was a necessary part of any reasonable 
measure of temperance reform. The Government in 
this business has been driven by a minority of extreme 
prohibitionists ; and Mr. Lloyd George has tried to cover 
the situation by picking a quarrel with the Peers. Mr. 
Sherwell’s appeal, from the Government side, to put the 
House of Lords out of account and think only of tem- 
perance, made an awkward situation for Mr. McKinnon 
Wood on Thursday, which Mr. Balfour skilfully 
improved. 


The Government refuses to release the Marconi Com- 
pany from its contract with the Post Office. The corre- 
spondence published on Thursday throws no light upon 
the motives either of the Government or of the company. 
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It merely tells us that the Marconi Committee definitely 
refused to advise the Government one way or the other. 
Mr. Marconi is to be held to his bond, pending further 
inquiry—which will last far into the year. Mr. Marconi 
himself will not be examined before Easter. 


Mr. Lawson admits that he attacked upon rumour; 


that he ‘‘ had written several things which he certainly 
would not write again’’; that he ‘‘ did not intend to 
make a charge’’, and so forth. He accepted common 
fame for his authority ; and his editors accepted him as 
theirs. Mr. Lawson’s evidence concluded on Thursday 
in a virtual withdrawal of his whole case against the 
Government. At the last he pleaded an admirable 
motive for his attack upon Ministers. ‘‘ I maintain ’’, 
he said, ‘‘ that so far from doing the Ministers harm 
I gave them an opportunity of clearing themselves.”’ 
His articles, it seems, were written ‘‘ for the purpose 
of appealing to Ministers’’ publicly to assert their 
good character. Also these Ministers might have 
taken action for libel. Were the articles written that 
Mr. Lawson might have an opportinity of being sued? 


The German Emperor can do one of the hardest 
things in the world—make a good patriotic speech. 
Perhaps the only harder thing is to write good patriotic 
verse. Why is patriotic sentiment so difficult to express 
without offence? Flamboyant flag-waving is bad; 
formal correctness is bad. Trying to be ‘‘ real’’ and 
enthusiastic, most patriotic orators talk claptrap; or, 
trying to avoid claptrap, say nothing. But the German 
Emperor can do it. His patriotic speeches are living 
things, and they escape cheapness. The speech he has 
just made in East Prussia—on the 1813 centenary— 
may not have any very striking phrase as some of his 
speeches have had, but it will do. 


Prince Lichnowsky spoke like a good German at the 
birthday dinner last week. There was a vein of senti- 
ment in the speech. The Germans are fond of anniver- 
saries, and this is the centenary of the War of Libera- 
tien. The Ambassador pointed the contrast between 
then and now, and did not fail to add that Germany 
would see her strength respected. But just where an 
English speaker would have put sentiment in he left it 
out. He noted with satisfaction but without effusion 
that Britain and Germany both want peace in the Near 
East and are consequently working well together. 


The war began again on Monday. The Bulgarians 
are bombarding Adrianople, and its commander’s wire- 
less report reminds one of the last messages from Port 
Arthur before the surrender. Clearly the Bulgarians 
believe that its fall is imminent and no doubt think 
this will clear the way for peace on their terms. But 
they have yet to get over Chatalja. There are many 
rumours of mutiny in the Turkish Army, but no trust- 
worthy reports are to hand. It is certain that the 
Turks are badly in need of money. 


The most important developments are diplomatic. 
The delegates are paying visits on their home journeys, 
the Ambassadors are still in conference, the negotia- 
tions as to the Roumano-Bulgarian frontier continue. 
With the renewal of the war things took a more hopeful 
turn. The old situation had ended in deadlock, but 
the next fortnight would create a new one. Meantime 
the Great Powers are going on with their plans in the 
belief that whatever happens the belligerents cannot 
afford to fight for many more weeks. 


Colonel Prince Hohenlohe, who is related to both the 
Hapsburgs and the Romanoffs, has been sent to S. 
Petersburg with an autograph letter to the Tsar from 
the Emperor. Austria expects a good deal from this 
letter, and it is understood that its bearer has some 
power to negotiate. It is just as well that we should 
be reminded that monarchs still count for a great deal 
in the affairs of the world. Russia has her Duma and 
Austria-Hungary enough Parliaments to satisfy even 


Mr. Churchill; but the old Emperor knows that direct 
dealing with the Tsar is the quickest way to get over 
the present difficulties. The letter goes with good omen, 
for it was a personal talk at Muersteg that established 
the old Austro-Russian entente broken in 1908. 


M. Briand has soon been tested. Already he accepts 
the challenge of M. Clemenceau and the Combistes. He 
will follow M. Poincaré. M. Briand appeared before 
the Committee of the Senate on Monday which has 
under consideration M. Poincaré’s Electoral Reform 
Bill. This Committee, run by the Socialist-Radicals, 
proposes fatally to amend the Bill. M. Briand tells 
them it is war if they persist. The Combistes have 
decided that electoral reform (scrutin de liste with pro- 
portional representation) will not be to the advantage 
of advanced ’’ Republicans. M. Briand will have to 
meet precisely the groups which attempted to keep 
M. Poincaré out of the Presidency. They are fighting 
for their lives. 


The Nationalist caucus at Cape Town has gone by 
a large majority against General Hertzog. But the 
Hertzogites profess themselves unbeaten. Parliamen- 
tary numbers, they say, are nothing: what counts is 
the vote in the constituencies; let us force a general 
election. |The scheme is well enough, but allows 
neither for Sir Thomas Smartt and the Unionists, who 
will certainly uphold General Botha’s hands, nor for 
the Premier’s communication to the Africanders touch- 
ing Hertzog. There is, however, just enough danger 
to make the Premier and Sir Thomas take no chances, 
and that is no bad thing. 


Sir Gordon Sprigg has ‘‘ done the State some ser- 
vice’’. <A settler and sheep-farmer of the Eastern 
Province from 1858, farmer and quiet country member 
of the Cape House from 1869 till 1878, nobody had 
suspected for him a political future, when Sir Bartle 
Frere called him to succeed Sir John Molteno as 
Premier. Sir Bartle’s first choice (though few know 
it) was Sir Richard Southey, whose hesitation was 
Mr. Sprigg’s opportunity. That stop-gap Premier- 
ship was followed by three others. It seemed inevi- 
table that Sir Gordon should come in when the Raid 
drove Rhodes from office, and, later (with Rhodes 
behind him), succeed Mr. Schreiner in the Bund. 


Sprigg grew to think himself indispensable. Indis- 
pensable he frequently was during thirty years and 
more of Cape history. He was, in a sense, opportunist, 
and had need to be if he was to play the part in which 
he was most useful. But his opportunism was too 
much for the English party at the Cape. After the war, 
and in 1904, Dr. Jameson succeeded him. An adroit 
parliamentary tactician with no very decided views 
rather than a statesman, Sprigg, when he wandered 
from local politics, usually came to grief. Basutoland 
was one bad break; the theory that the Colony should 
be responsible for its own defence was another. His 
honesty was beyond question. And ‘‘ never forget”’, 
he said once, ‘‘that I’m an Englishman’’. It is 
unforgotten. 


It seems that the New Zealand Government offered 
to defer the pleasure of seeing their battleship if Mr. 
Churchill thought the visit were best postponed. The 
suggestion shows a growing sense within the Empire of 
the inadequacy of our naval defences. This offer could 
only mean that in the opinion of New Zealand, the 
absence of a single battleship from home waters might 
seriously weaken our home defences. Mr. Harcourt 
has answered in the only possible way: there are no 
‘* strategic or political ’’ reasons why the cruiser should 
not go. 


Medina, the promoter of the Peruvian Amazon Com- 
pany, declines to attend the Putumayo Committee on 
account of ill-health. The disappearance of the mining 
accounts is still exercising the committee. Sefior Arana 
says he has not got them and refers to somebody else, 
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and soon. The question of Arana’s liquidatorship was 
before the Court again on Tuesday, and another fort- 
night was allowed for Arana to appear. The parties 
moving for his removal doubt whether he intends to 
appear atall. By 11 February it will be known whether 
he has sailed or not. The counsel for the credi- 
tors and contributories explained that they felt Sefior 
Arana was the man likely to save something from the 
wreck, but if it could be proved he had been a party to 
the atrocities, they would rather sacrifice their interests 
than continue his appointment as liquidator. 


The Paris Motor Bandits seem to be making no really 
effective defence. They make high-flown speeches 
about being victims of society, and quote Proudhon 
about property being theft. It appears their head- 
quarters were the offices of a paper called ‘‘ Anarchie ’’. 
The charges include many varieties of crime, from 
small larceny to murders, and the police net has been 
wide enough to enclose probably the whole gang, prin- 
cipals and accessories. But the cream had been 
skimmed off before the trial, when the police shot 
Bonnot, Dubois, Garnier and Vaelet at Choisy-le-Roi 
and Nogent-sur-Marne. These affairs made very thrill- 
ing reading—which is more than can be said of the 
present proceedings. It is rather the terror of the dead 
bandits than of their surviving ‘‘ comrades’’ which 
accounts for the elaborate precautions taken during the 
trial ; but it is good to have the whole nest harried out. 


The suffragettes continue to burn letters. This 
week they nearly succeeded in burning a postman. If 
life is to be ‘* sacred’’, the suffragette leaders should 
reflect that a parcel exploding into flames is not handled 
with safety. Besides, how long will life be sacred at 
the present rate? Militancy cannot stand still, <A 
fresh sensation is needed with every fresh ‘‘ campaign’’. 
Already window-breaking and arson are, as an adver- 
tisement, exhausted. These exploits of the suffragettes 
now go into the smallest type, or appear quite simply 
in the police reports. Even the burning postman had 
a bad press. Indeed, the suffragette ‘‘ sensation’’ of 
the week is not anything the women have done. Mr. 
Shaw’s attack upon Mr. Speaker was the surprise. Mr. 
Shaw seldom says anything entirely stupid. But he 
has this time. 


Mr. W. W. Jacobs, talking of his new play to the 
reporters on Wednesday, desired only to be considered 
as a tradesman casually employed. Mr. Arnold Bennett 


has said and written much the same sort of thing. Mr. 
Bennett works to a time-table, and maintains that 
punctuality is the soul of an author’s business. There 


is, at any rate, an honest freedom here from the cant 
of authorship. These authors make no mystery of 
themselves, and claim no afflatus beyond a cheque on 
account of goods delivered. It must be something of 
a cold douche for Mr. Jacobs’ admirers to learn of their 
adored funny author that he votes the Night Watch- 
man an ‘‘unutterable bore’’. We entirely agree. 


Mr. Jacobs, Mr. Bennett, Mr. Houghton, Mr. 
Maugham—to name only a few—openly write for the 
theatre as a trade. What a contrast is here with the 
great age of English comedy! Etherege, Wycherley, 
Congreve and Vanbrugh were amateurs of the stage. 
Their business’ was to be an‘ambassador, a gentle- 
man, a commissioner of wine-licences, an architect— 
anything but an author. The author as a man whose 
daily bread was authorship was once an impossible idea. 
Dr. Johnson had Congreve in mind when he wrote: 
“There seems to be a strange affectation in authors 
of appearing to have done everything by chance’’. 
One advantage of the ‘“‘ affectation’’ that the author 
was an amateur was that he was able to write what 
Horace Walpole called ‘‘ genteel comedy ’’. ‘‘ Etherege, 
Congreve, Vanbrugh and Cibber ’’, says Walpole, in 
one of his letters to the Countess of Ossory, ‘‘ wrote 
genteel comedy because they lived in the best com- 
pany; and Mrs. Oldfield played it so well because she 
not only followed, but often set the fashion.” 


THE MEANEST BILL. 


NE of his colleagues has said of Mr. McKenna that 
his conduct of the Welsh Church debates was like 
winding up a bankrupt’s estate ’’. Shall the bankrupt 
keep 6s. 8d. in the pound or 1s. 6d.? He has brought 
ruin on his own head by his extravagance. For does 
it not cost him £8 to produce a communicant in a 
rural parish? It all comes of riotous living; he has 
consorted with proud prelates and rich landlords. 
It is a sad story this history of the rake’s progress, 
a fitting text for the Official Receiver’s sanctimonious 
discourse. For nine months the Official Receiver has 
had his hands full. It has not been an easy estate 
to wind up. Instead of keeping a simple account at 
the bank, the bankrupt owns many small properties and 
ancient rights, and those most inconveniently charged 
with obligations to all sorts and conditions of poor 
men. But fortunately for Mr. McKenna there are 
precedents for him to follow, not the Irish pre- 
cedent—that was too extravagant—but the precedent 
of that sound man of business Henry VIII. and the 
precedent of that great French statesman Emile 
Combes. The examination has taken four-and-twenty 
days. It took Mr. Gladstone four-and-twenty days 
to abolish the Establishment in Ireland. And this 
is what Lord Morley says of him, ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone 
was in his great element. ... And the enterprise 
was inspired, guided, propelled, perfected, and made 
possible from its inception to its close by his re- 
source, temper, and incomparable legislative skill’. 
Compare ‘‘ this monument of difficulties surmounted ” 
with the exhibition of the last nine months. On the 
one hand, the people consulted in a Disestablishment 
election, every organ of the British Constitution in 
play, the House of Commons the scene of great de- 
bates, the final settlement won in fair fight and miti- 
gated by the generous treatment of the vanquished. 
On the other hand, the question shirked in elections, 
burked in the House of Commons, cold-shouldered by 
the Prime Minister—he scarcely spoke in the debates— 
and saved on the four most critical divisions by the 
votes of seventy Irish Nationalists. There is as great a 
contrast between the two as there is between Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. McKenna. 

The guillotine and the kangaroo allowed sixteen days 
for the committee discussion. With acurious ingenuity 
the time seems to have been allocated in inverse ratio 
to the importance of the clauses. A day, for instance, 
was given to the first two clauses, which raise every 
kind of Disestablishment question, and a day to the 
schedules which tell the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
how to add up their sums. Either from intention or 
indifference, the Cabinet persistently ignore a change 
that has come over the drafting of Bills. A generation 
ago the machinery clauses came first, the great prin- 
ciples and crucial proposals were reached in crescendo. 
Now the opposite is the practice. A Bill gradually 
diminishes into mere technicalities. To put the con- 
trast into a sentence :—the Irish Church Bill began 
with the quorum and salaries of the Commissioners, 
and worked up to Disestablishment and Disendowment ; 
the Welsh Bill, having destroyed the union of Church 
and State and pauperised the Church in the first four 
clauses, ends in the intricacies of the accounts of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission. The result is obvious. 
An arrangement, or rather want of arrangement, that 
allows the same amount of discussion to the beginning 
and end of a modern Bill means that, though much 
that ought to be debated is passed in silence, there is 
a surplus of time at the end for uncontroversial details. 
And so it came about last week when the Committee 
discussion ended. Whilst at the beginning the great 
question of Dismemberment was settled without a word, 
and there was no chance of refuting Mr. McKenna’s 
theory of tithe, at the end there was time and to spare. 
But solvitur ambulando. Out of the Cabinet’s bounty 
the Opposition are still allowed to walk through the 
lobbies. Yet difficult questions are not always solved 
by walking. There was the difficult question of the 
glebes. The Liberal Churchmen—at one time there 
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were seventy of them, and are there now seven ?—said 
that the Welsh Church should keep its thirty thousand 
acres of glebe. To solve this question there was a 
chance that not enough Liberals would walk. Some- 
thing had to be done. They asked for £/45,000; they 
took £15,000. The question even then was not satis- 
factorily solved, for the number that walked into the 
Government lobby was first fifty, then eighty, fewer 
than usual. Then there was the tiresome question 
of the curates. There are 561 curates in Wales. 
Why should they be given compensation when they 
are turned adrift? Most of them do not stay long 
enough in one parish to get on the register ; all of them 
are quiet, unassuming people who are not likely to 
retaliate. Mr. McKenna, therefore, stood firm. But 
his majority did not. It fell to forty; even the most 
subservient worm turns at last, for there were seven 
Labour members in the lobby with the Opposition. The 
third difficulty to be solved was the question of con- 
current endowment. There are still some antiquated 
people who do not like the idea of money given to 
religion going to the drains. If it must be taken from 
the Church, they say, at least divide amongst the other 
denominations. Not so think the Welsh party; they 
are out to injure the Church, not strengthen one 
another’s sects. The feeling in the House was against 
them, and though the Liberal Churchmen ran away, the 
Government were again saved by the Irish conscripts. 

The Bill is, therefore, through the chances of the 
House, not through its changes, for it has scarcely 
changed since second reading. And whom have its 
supporters to thank? Not Mr. McKenna, the 
Official Receiver—he has been the Opposition’s best 
friend; not Sir Alfred Mond—though he gave £1000 
to destroy the Church; not the wild Welshmen in the 
House—their sound and fury signified nothing; but 
the seventy Nationalists, who, as Mr. Dillon told the 
House on Wednesday, saved the Government time 
after time. Mr. Dillon is always as ready to stab our 
Church as he is his own. To listen to him was‘ to 
imagine that Romanism and Establishment were incom- 
patible, that to break the bond between Church and 
State is to do the Pope’s bidding. There is something 
despicable in this alliance of Calvinist Methodists and 
Irish Romans; of Calvinist Methodists who quote 
ultramontane pamphleteers to bolster up their history, 
and Irish Romans who look to the Free Church Council 
to help them to Home Rule. Thanks to these intrigues 
the Bill is passed through the Commons, and, thanks 
to cowardly Liberal Churchmen, or so-called Church- 
men, by a large majority. Welshmen gathered in the 
lobby to sing a song in Welsh. They seemed pleased 
with their prowess. Not so the Radical party. Ask 
the first Radical you meet : ‘‘ Which would you rather 
have, the Welsh Bill which you have passed or the 
Franchise Bill which you have lost?’’ You will not 
have to wait for the answer. Whilst the Welshmen 
were singing ‘‘ Land of My Fathers ”’ in triumph, the 
rest of the party were thinking ruefully of the escaped 
plural voters. 

So ends the first phase in the contest. The Church 
is threatened with the loss of all its Welsh property 
except 1s. 6d. in the pound. This is no platform 
quibble of a Welsh bishop; it is the figure of the 
Government’s own White Paper— £18,538 out of 
#260,037. It will retain, it is true, an income of 
#84,161 in addition, but the whole of this amount 
comes from the English resources of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission and Queen Anne’s Bounty. The State 
is to seize and secularise a revenue of £:157,338—two- 
thirds, that is, of the whole property of a thousand 
poor parishes. In doing these simple sums of addition 
and subtraction Mr. McKenna has exhibited the talents 
of a company promoter. The more the Church loses, 
the more it will have; it was worthy of one of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Budget speeches. Ninepence for four- 
pence is not in it with Mr. McKenna’s results. Com- 
mutation, for instance, is to mean a sum of now 
£60,000 now £70,000 a year to the fortunate Church. 
In point of fact commutation means nothing more than 


that the Church, not the County Councils, will be 
the paymaster of existing interests. Under Mr. 
McKenna’s terms the Church will lose heavily by the 
transaction. No insurance office would look at the 
offer. The Representative Body will undertake a most 
dangerous risk if it accepts it. The scheme has been 
yet another expedient for throwing dust in the eyes 
of Liberal Churchmen very willing to be dusted. A 
sham concession of this kind makes the Bill the meaner. 
It began with robbery on a grand scale; petty larceny 
mopped up anything that was left about; and now at 
the end the State is to obtain by false pretences the 
money that remains in the Church’s hands. 

In view of these facts the Bill has still unquestioned 
right to the title of ‘‘ the meanest Bill ever introduced 
into the House of Commons’’. It has been made to 
look the meaner by the wretched shifts of its promoters. 
The country is roused. The Bishops of S. Asaph 
and S. Davids have done their work well—a few 
more of their English brothers might have followed 
their example. The Opposition have tracked the 
robbery from clause to clause. The Government has 
been reduced to every expedient of coercion and 
cajolery. When on Tuesday the Bill is before the 
Second Chamber, the Lords will reject it with 
the full confidence that England hates it, and that 
even a tied House can only pass it with the help of 
Irish votes. But there is this, further, to be remem- 
bered. On 15 May 1914 the Bill can be forced on the 
Statute Book by the Parliament Act. Between then 
and now Churchmen must make this irrevocable 
calamity impossible. 


THE POLITICAL PARALYSIS OF A PEER. 


ie this Session the opponents of the 
Parliament Act have had the melancholy satis- 
faction of seeing all the criticisms which they advanced 
against that Act when it was still a Bill justified. 
Every one of the evil results prophesied has 
been realised. Business congested, debate ruth- 
lessly cut short, the House of Commons worn out, the 
rights of its members ignored, the Government intent 
only on its time-table. All these results were bound to 
come, and have come, from a measure so designed 
that a few days might mean for the Government all 
the difference between the passage and the destruction 
of a Bill. An absurd premium was set on time, and all 
else has been sacrificed to it. In the same way those 
members of the Unionist party who protested against 
the surrender of the Peers in the summer of 1911 have 
been justified of what they did. We said then that the 
capitulating Peers were sacrificing everything, even 
honour, to gain—nothing. That prophecy too has 
been fulfilled. The public has shown a true instinct 
in neglecting the debates of the Lords. However able 
may be the speeches, however acute the criticism, how- 
ever free the discussion, these things are worthless in 
a Chamber which has no freedom but the freedom of 
speech. Nor do we rate very high the power of im- 
posing two years’ delay even though Mr. Asquith never 
ceases to be amazed at his generosity in giving it. It 
means, we are much afraid, not two years of discussion 
but two years of indifference. The public has a short 
memory. Its attention will soon be filled with new 
Liberal schemes. We may trust to the astuteness of 
Mr. George for that. It is against this indifference, 
both as to Home Rule and to Welsh Disestablishment, 
that the Unionist Party will have principally to fight. 
The House of Lords is a shade, a strengthless ghost 
with no power to do anything to anyone, but—and 
this is the paradox of its position—it can still be used 
by Radicals to frighten others. It can still be the 
bogey of Mr. George’s speeches; and Mr. Asquith can 
still say, and he takes every occasion to say it, that 
even under the Parliament Act the Tory Party remains 
in a favoured position. 

It is unfortunately in this House, which is so unhap- 
pily placed as to be a greater help to its enemies than 
to its friends, that a very great deal of Unionist talent 
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is immured. Half of the political intelligence, and we 
think we may say more than half of the political experi- 
ence of the party, is so situated that its services can 
hardly be given to the cause of Unionism. The party 
fights with half its forees permanently in reserve. And 
while Unionist talent is lost in the Lords, Liberal 
incompetence can be safely hid there. Liberals have 
indeed discovered how to make the best of both Houses. 
In the past week we have had another example of the 
sacrifices which the party must continue to make, 
because when it had the opportunity it had not the 
courage to force Radicals to reform the Lords. By his 
accession to the Earldom of Crawford Lord Balcarres 
has been compelled to lay down the work which he not 
long since took up as Chief Whip. He filled that office 
with great tact and ability. His vigilance and fine 
control of the Unionist forces were rewarded by the 
defeat and serious embarrassment of the Government 
on the Report stage of the Home Rule Bill. And now, 
through no fault of his own and no fault of his party, 
but solely by reason of an absurd restriction, he has been 
relegated to the muffled ranks of the Lords, has had 
his political career checked in full tide, and has been 
driven to deprive his party of services which can 
ill be spared. This is an embarrassment and an injus- 
tice which may be repeated, and when the Unionists 
return to power they will meet with another and more 
serious difficulty. With their forces divided as they 
are between the two Houses the business of Cabinet- 
making will be very hard. There will be the choice 
given to the unfortunate leader of passing over poli- 
ticians of eminence and great experience or seeing 
important offices represented in the Commons only by 
Under-Secretaries. 

We have been given in the last fortnight some vague 
indications of the future plans of the Radical Party. 
These indications are at present little more than the 
dust rising from the unseen struggle in the Cabinet. 
We see that one section is commiited to a land cam- 
paign. We see that the other section is earnest in its 
desire to direct the party to education. We do not 
know which will succeed, but we do know that the one 
work which no Radicals propose to turn to is that work 
which the leaders are pledged to carry out—the reform 
of the Lords. The Unionist Party must be prepared to 
take up this great question when it returns to power. 
Upon certain main principles all are agreed—that the 
House should be small; that a system of joint sittings 
should be introduced ; and that the House should be so 
constituted as never in the future to be open to the attack 
that it is not impartial and represents only a_ few 
interests. But beyond that there is room for wide 
differences of opinion. We have the choice between 
nomination, direct election, indirect election, and (the 
principle to which we are inclined to give our support) 
election from a limited panel of candidates. With this 
choice ultimate agreement may not, we admit, be easy. 

But there is one reform on which we are all agreed, 
and the justice of which no one can impugn. Unionists 
should insist, and continue to insist until the reform 
is made, that the present disability resting on peers of 
the United Kingdom and on Scottish peers should be 
reformed, and that they should be, as are Irish peers 
now, eligible, if they wish to sit in the House of Com- 
mons. This is a reform that should be made at once, and 
can be made without prejudice to any scheme for the 
reconstitution of the House of Lords in thefuture. It 
is a reform which can be pushed upon the attention of 
the Government with special aptness at a time when 
changes in the franchise and redistribution are under 
consideration. Until it is made the Unionist Party will 
be under a heavy disadvantage. As long as the House 
of Lords enjoyed full legislative powers there was 
scope for the talents of the most eminent politicians in 
that House. Some men may have regretted their 
enforced change, and the speculative may try to imagine 
what effect there would have been on the destinies of 
England if the invalid Earl of Chatham, as seemed 
probable, had died, and William Pitt at the height of 
his career gone to the House of Lords. But there was 


no injustice as long as the Peers remained a political 
force in the Constitution and its members had 
political power. Now that this is no longer so it is 
the gravest injustice to a politician to cut him short in 
the middle of his career and send him to waste his years 
and ability in a House where his opportunities are few, 
his power curtailed, and his services but half employed. 


THE CLAMOUR OF THE LAND. 


See: great Radical Anti-Landowner campaign has 

started, and Lord Morley has given it his implicit 
blessing by bracketing his fellow peers who own land 
with the butchers in Lent. Lord Haldane made a 
brave attempt to put it off on behalf of the more timid 
—or the more stately—section of the Cabinet, but he 
seems only to have succeeded in rushing Mr. Lloyd 
George forward. It has begun with a droll incident— 
the blackballing of some charming friend or other of the 
campaigners by the Reform and the angrily sympathetic 
withdrawal, as a consequence, of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
incident, though it may have sprung out of the land 
business, is, we imagine, a social one. It has no 
more to do with the Unionist Opposition than has 
the selection of cigars at that club or the affairs of 
the wine or reception committee at, say, the National 
Liberal. We mention it rather to warn Unionists 
against wasting attention over such trifles than to make 
fun of the private entanglements of the Cabinet and 
its friends. It is nothing to us if the whole Cabinet 
withdraw from Pall Mall; and whatever they do or 
refrain from doing in clubland will probably have not 
the smallest effect at the next election—indeed the kind 
of Radical likely to be enthused in the constituencies 
by the land campaign of his party would probably 
admire his leaders all the more if in a pet they huffed 
away in a body from the ‘“‘ gilded palaces’’ and 
‘* marble halls’’ of the West End. 

The campaign that has started is going to be, unless 
we are vastly mistaken, a very low-down campaign. 
At the very outset it has been put in the hands of 
people who are not going to have any false delicacy 
whatever. We have this beyond all doubt on the 
authority of several Radical members of Parliament. 
We have it on the authority of Sir A. B. Markham, 
the Radical M.P. for Mansfield, and of Sir John 
Raphael, the Radical M.P. for the Repton Division 
of Derbyshire. These members—-or at least Sir A. B. 
Markham M.P.—are no friends of the landowners. 
Sir A. B. Markham, we think, and also his sister 
Miss Violet Markham, who is one of the most brilliant 
women and not the least gifted writer in the Govern- 
ment party, have openly declared their hatred of the 
way in which the land campaigners have set to work 
to get their electioneering stuff. Sir A. B. Markham 
has fearlessly proclaimed that the secret land inquiry 
agents are ‘‘ jackals’’; and we believe that Sir John 
Raphael followed suit with the same strong word. 
After this we shall hardly be accused of party bias or 
bitterness in using such an expression as ‘‘ low-down ”’ 
of the methods which have been sanctioned by the 
Prime Minister. They have been sanctioned. , This 
truth has been wrung from Mr. Asquith in the House 
of Commons at question time. We have not the 
faintest doubt that he views the backstairs, the down- 
the-area-on-the-sly inquiry exactly as Sir A. B. Mark- 
ham, Miss Violet Markham, Sir John Raphael and 
other equally indignant—but not equally courageous— 
members of his party view it. He knows extremely 
well that the attempt to make out that Lord Lansdowne 
is countenancing a like inquiry on the Unionist side 
is grotesquely false. Lord Lansdowne could not 
approve such a method in politics if he would. Every- 
body who has the smallest judgment of character 
knows that the thing is simply not in Lord Lansdowne : 
it would argue just about as much common-sense to 
accuse Lord Rosebery or Lord Crewe of helping the 
suffragettes to drop bottles of Meltonian cream down 
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the pillar-boxes or of inciting them to sling stones at 
the windows in Bond Street. 

Mr. Asquith of course detests the secret inquiry and 
despises its agents. We have often noted the tartness 
and ruffled dignity in his replies to M.P.s who have 
drawn him on the subject during the last few weeks 
in the House of Commons. But loathing and despising 
the thing, he has all the same been dragged into it. 
The position has been this: if he stiffens and absolutely 
stands out against the backstairs inquiry he loses the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, his Cabinet falls to pieces, 
and he goes out of office. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has plunged both hands so deeply into the 
thing that they cannot now, even if he desired it— 
which we very much doubt—be withdrawn and 
cleansed. So that he must, if the Prime Minister hold 
out, resign office, rally round him a large minority— 
if not an actual majority—of the Radical party in the 
country, and carry on the campaign as a free lance. 

The Prime Minister has fine qualities. He is a stately 
Parliament man. His speech, of its kind, is almost 
flawless. He has a temper in argument, a conduct, that 
one must admire. In the days of Clarendon he would 
have been on the side of Clarendon’s opponents; yet 
well one can imagine how that historian would have 
made a splendid pen picture of him in the book which 
glows with fine portraiture! But among the Prime 
Minister’s qualities daring has not been observed. He 
is not leonine. He ‘‘ dares not put it to the touch ’’— 
against Mr. Lloyd George. He has therefore been 
quite unable to hold out against the curses and clamour 
of the land campaigners. He will not personally take 
charge of their operations. But he will carefully 
abstain from any word or act likely to force the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer out of the Government. 

It has been predicted he will look on over the hedge 
at his colleagues stealing the horse. We are not at 
all sure that later he will refuse a mount on that horse 
himself if a good opportunity offers. ‘ 

We do not profess to know the exact nature and 
extent of the bribes which the land campaigners are 
going to offer the farm labourers for their vote. 
The Press is boiling with the official programmes. 
The ‘‘Chronicle’’ has one, the ‘‘ Daily News”? a 
second, the ‘‘ Times’”’ a third. We doubt however 
whether the Cabinet has yet got a fourth. In official 
programmes Cabinets are notoriously behind their 
supporters in the press and their opponents. The 
Cabinet is no doubt playing with the idea of some 
sort of wage bait for the gullet of the poor country- 
man. Mr. Asquith’s reply to Mr. Bathurst on 
Wednesday about the £1 a week all round statement 
might have been expected: it amounts to nothing. 
Who ever imagined that the Government was going 
to propose a law giving Giles Chawbacon a pound a 
week? A pound a week all round and a twenty 
shillings in the pound tax on all landowners—these are 
not exactly the programmes of the highly trained and 
calculating men of the Cabinet. Of course they are 
going to hold out hopes of more money to people who 
will support them—that is quite another matter. But 
obviously there are appalling difficulties from the vote- 
catchers’ point of view in the wage-bait move. The 
ninepence-for-fourpence bait gave the people a taste of 
the hook which they have not yet forgotten; they will 
want at least eighteenpence for fourpence next time. 

We incline to believe that, for the present at any rate, 
the Cabinet will chiefly confine itself to plans for ending 
the landowner rather than to plans for mending the 
labourer. 


JOBS AND THEIR MAKERS. 


‘THs picture and that*: nominated appointments 
under a Unionist Government and nominated 
appointments under a Radical Government. What 
does the Radical rank and file think of them? 
Mr. Macallum Scott was held to have done his 


* “‘ Return—Public Service (Appointments without Competitive 
Examination) "’ (1895-1905), 1s. 7d. ; (1905-1912), 2s. 4d. 


party good service when he asked for a Return 
of Unionist appointments to be made along with 
the Return of Radical appointments. This is the 
result. The Unionist period exceeds ten years, the 
Radical is just over six ; but the Radical Book is almost 
100 pages longer than the Unionist. There are about 
twenty-five names to a page, so that on a rough esti- 
mate the Radical surplus is 2500. A lot can be done 
with 2500 places judiciously distributed. What has 
been done is not easy to determine from a first glance 
at the return, The names are given under the heading 
of the various departments, but the sub-classification 
is wholly alphabetical. There is no grouping according 
to salary, and no summary of results. Nor can we dis- 
cover, except by going right through the book, how 
many of these appointments were given to persons 
already in the Civil Service. It was not the intention 
of the Government to make things easy for their critics. 
Stilla few rough tests can be made quickly enough. Let 
us begin with a comparison which ought to be favour- 
able to the Radicals. The Unionists fought a war and 
reorganised the War Office at the end of it. The ex- 
ceptional circumstances would justify exceptional 
appointments, and it is not surprising to find that the 
list of Unionist nominees to the War Office takes up 
rather over twelve pages. But by 1905 the new staff 
was complete. All that the Radicals had to do was to 
fill vacancies as they occurred. In spite of this the 
Radical list is eight pages long ; that is to say, that the 
present Government, in time of peace, has been making 
appointments at a somewhat more rapid rate than the 
late Government during a war period. Take next a 
comparison of two new departures. It will be remem- 
bered that the Board of Education was created by the 
Unionists in 1900, and that the Education Act of 1902 
threw a vast amount of fresh work upon it. This is 
reflected in twenty-five pages of names. The parallel 
we would draw is with the Board of Trade, charged 
with the administration of the Labour Exchanges Act. 
The list of new appointments to this: department fills 
twenty-four pages. The comparison is surprising. 
Most people would imagine that the organisation of a 
school inspectorate would involve a far greater number 
of special appointments than Labour Exchange work, 
the bulk of which is purely clerical, and demands only 
the type of labour regularly recruited for the Post 
Office. Indeed, we had not to look far down the list 
before coming across the name of an ex-railway clerk ! 

Those 100 extra pages must be accounted for some- 
how, and the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette’’ makes an 
attempt. It begins by ruling out rather over half of 
them. Roughly sixty ’’, it says, ‘‘ are taken up with 
the telephone officials taken over by the State when the 
National Telephone Company was bought out at the 
beginning of last year.’’ The calculation is doubtless 
fairly accurate, though we would point out that the 
telephone officials are not printed in a batch by them- 
selves. The names of sub-postmasters and such like 
are thrown in with them. We agree that this telephone 
list ought not to count. The names in it do not repre- 
sent appointments at all. They are simply transfers, 
and the operation gave no room for patronage. But 
this is how the ‘‘ Westminster’’ goes on. ‘‘ Again, be- 
tween fifty and sixty pages are filled with the names of 
persons appointed (a great many of them only tempo- 
rarily) to perform the task of land valuation under the 
Budget of 1909.”’ ‘‘ However much you may dislike this 
new Domesday Book ’’, it goes on, “ it is obvious that if 
and when Parliament orders it to be compiled you must 
have officials to compile it.’’ Obvious is a wise label 
for the argument that when Parliament sanctions land 
taxes you must have some hundreds of appointments 
made, ‘‘a great many of them only temporarily ’’, on 
no discoverable principle whatever. This is the very 
essence of the American spoils system. Why does the 
American party nominee vote always for his party? 
Because his security of tenure depends on the mainten- 
ance of his party in power. Here we have it, page 
upon page of names of temporary valuers appointed 
at so and so much per mensem, the great majority of 
them out of private business. We do not pretend to 
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have ascertained the political views of these temporary 
nominees. But they are human beings. They know 
that the return of the Unionists to power will put an 
end to the extravagance which means their livelihood, 
and we say that this is a list of potential Radical voters, 
maybe of potential Radical canvassers. 

The defence of these and similar. appointments 
amounts to this—that they were not made at the mere 
caprice of Ministers or their underlings, but result from 
Acts of Parliament. Ofcourse they do. But does that 
make things any better? It only carries the charge a 
stage further back. It is a blemish on an Act 
of Parliament that it should carry with it the oppor- 
tunity of exercising a vast amount of patronage. Espe- 
cially does this apply to controversial Acts of Parlia- 
ment. The Inland Revenue appointments in connexion 
with the Budget stand on quite a different footing from 
the Board of Trade appointments in connexion with the 
Labour Exchanges. Once more, we are dealing with 
human beings. Everybody wished the Labour Ex- 
changes well. Very many people wished the Budget all 
the ill that could be. It must have occurred to those 
responsible to ask whether the candidate really wanted 
to make the new valuation system work. The question 
inevitably arose in connexion with the appointments at 
the head of the new branches, and the political aspect 
of the matter assuredly filtered down. Those pages of 
ex-auctioneers and valuers, and ex-assistants to auc- 
tioneers and valuers, carry with them a whole atmo- 
sphere of influence and intrigue and friendly commenda- 
tion and pressure and the rest of it. Anybody who has 
ever had to make a private appointment entirely on 
his own authority knows how he is pestered by the 
friends of candidates. That sort of thing must have 
occurred on a gigantic scale when these valuation jobs 
were in the making. 

We do not wish to suggest that appointments were 
given to incompetent men. The Chancellor must have 
known that it needed a good deal of ability to make his 
Budget scheme march at all. What we suggest is that 
a clever Radical would have a preference over a clever 
neutral or a clever Unionist. Every man wants a sym- 
pathetic staff. The point is recognised. The Prime 
Minister has appointed able men to vacant bishoprics, 
but they have almost to a man been of his own party. 
Civil servants should not be biased by the circum- 
stances of their appointment in favour of either party. 
That is the theoretical case against patronage, and this 
return shows its strength. It shows also an amazing 
indifference to the public. These salaries mount up, and 
what for? In the case of the valuation jobs, and in 
some of the appointments under the Insurance Com- 
mission, for no other reason than to bolster up a sham. 
The Budget is exploded, the Insurance Act wants 
thorough amendment in the light of experience; but 
in both cases public funds are being used to keep the 
thing going in a party’s interest. If that is not the 
spoils system, what is? 


AFTER SIX YEARS OF MUNICIPAL REFORM. 
By Tue Hon. Henry Lycon. 


N cramped and dingy premises, overshadowed by the 
new Admiralty arch, with its dog-Latin inscription, 
137 gentlemen of various ages and avocations wrestle, 
week in and week out, with the problems of London 
government. For close on three years their labours 
are almost entirely disregarded by the public whom 
they serve. Only when the triennial election looms 
very near at hand can any popular interest in their pro- 
ceedings be aroused. Such a period is now upon us, 
and in view of the fact that the elections take place on 
6 March, it is perhaps time for Londoners to consider 
on which side they will cast their votes. 

It is a commonplace to say that in municipal politics 
there should be no parties. But parties there are. It 
takes two to make a peace, and the overtures made 
three years ago by the Municipal Reformers were con- 
temptuously rejected. Further, when one party has 
been returned to power to promote economy, and the 


other party on that account feels compelled to promote 
extravagance, to arrange any working agreement be- 
comes a practical impossibility. 

That is the position to-day. In 1907 Progressive 
rule, after eighteen years, had degenerated to such an 
extent that the finances of London were in a chaotic 
condition. The Reformers were returned to power 
with a huge majority. Three years later, with their 
task of evolving order out of the aforesaid chaos only 
begun, they had to face the electorate again—a few 
weeks after the ‘‘ Budget ’’ election—and in the conse- 
quent political apathy their majority fell to two, though 
their plurality of votes was 70,000. Throughout those 
six years we have laboured incessantly to carry out 
our promises of economy. Throughout those six years 
the Progressives in season and out of season have bent 
their minds and their energies to one main object— 
to force up the rates; and while a difference so funda- 
mental divides the two parties, to talk of co-operation 
is waste of breath. 

To prove the truth of my contention let me resort 
to figures. We found the county rate at 1s. 5d. in the 
pound ; it stands there to-day. Yet, although the Exche- 
quer contributions are now a minus quantity we have 
paid off debt far more rapidly than our predecessors. 
Not one of the services has suffered, except, indeed, 
the late lamented steamboats. On the contrary, all 
have been extended and rendered more efficient, and in 
every department of the Council’s work the conditions 
of labour have been improved to meet the growing cost 
of living. The education rate, indeed, has risen, but 
that is due to causes beyond our control. The salaries 
of the teachers were raised by the Progressives just 
before their ejection from power, and it was necessary 
for us to repair the injustice which they had done to 
teachers in non-provided schools. Feeding and medical 
treatment of children were imposed upon us by Parlia- 
ment. The Acts were, of course, nominally optional, 
but in practice compulsory. Our one extravagance has 
been to introduce a long-delayed superannuation scheme 
for teachers. These items together involve an annual 
cost of £652,000, or something like a rate of 34d. in 
the pound, and yet the education rate has only risen by 
2}d., so that, in addition to the reforms which I have 
mentioned, we have improved and extended our educa- 
tional system ; we have greatly increased and developed 
our trade schools ; and yet we have effected a net saving 
to the pocket of the ratepayer in matters over which 
we had control. These facts speak for themselves. 
Yet how have they been met by our opponents? Un- 
warned by the catastrophe of 1907 they set themselves, 
as I have said, by fair means or foul to force up the 
rates. If we examine the votes given by them in the 
Council during the last six years we find that the effect 
of those votes would have been to increase the capital 
expenditure of the Council by £15,000,000, which 
would have resulted in an annual expenditure of not far 
off £750,000! ‘These figures, incredible though they 
seem, are the result of careful and laborious study by a 
competent authority, and will, no doubt, have their due 
effect on polling day. 

But the Progressives have not been content with 
hampering our efforts at Spring Gardens. Ever since 
we came into power we have been thwarted at every 
turn by the Imperial Government. _In the last year of 
Progressive rule, the Exchequer grants amounted to 
£86,246. For 1912-13 there will be a deficiency on that 
account of £27,786. Yet nw duties and burdens are 
for ever being cast upon our shoulders. Parliament 
imposes on us duties such as the feeding and medical 
treatment of children to which I have already referred ; 
yet no grant is allotted to help us in carrying out those 
duties. The Road Board admits that a large proportion 
of the funds which it derives from petrol tax and 
licences comes from London, and should be restored to 
the London ratepayer ; yet the only form of restoration 
hitherto made is the offer to pay half the cost of a vast 
and quite unnecessary ‘‘ improvement,’’ with an intima- 
tion that if we do not take advantage of so munificent 
a proposal the money (our money admittedly) will be 
spent in Birmingham or elsewhere! Again, the Board 
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of Education fined the County Council £10,000 for not 
reducing the size of classes fast enough, although by 
a curious coincidence the state of things in Dewsbury 
(Mr. Runciman’s own constituency) was, when com- 
pared with that in London, little short of scandalous. 
In short, it is not too much to say that the Government 
have persistently and deliberately used their power to 
hinder the work of the Municipal Reformers, and to 
punish London for having placed them in power. 

At the coming election the issues will be simple. The 
Progressives, with their old record not yet forgotten, 
and their six years’ orgy of factious opposition as 
damning evidence of their unfitness for power, find 
themselves also signally destitute of constructive ideals. 
Their main plank shows them to be still suffering from 
that megalomania which proved their undoing six years 
ago. They wish to establish a County Council with 
vastly increased powers; the two Cities and the 
Boroughs swept away or reduced to insignificance ; and 
the whole government of London placed in the hands 
of a great central authority. As to details they are, 
of course, delightfully vague, and to any sane and ex- 
perienced person the scheme seems obviously doomed 
to failure. Either they would have to ‘increase the 
membership of the Council very considerably—and it is 
already perhaps larger than an ideal municipal body 
should be—or they would impose upon the members 
duties which it would be humanly impossible to perform. 
The work is severe enough already, and its ever-grow- 
ing burden is beginning to tell upon those who shoulder 
it. Men engaged in business find it increasingly difficult 
to meet the demands of municipal life; the needs of 
London can only be supplied by increased devolution to 
the Borough Councils who are willing and anxious to 
help, and by that means alone can we be delivered out 
of the hands of municipal professionals. 

Devolution, then, is the policy of the Municipal Re- 
formers, as against the centralisation proposed by our 
opponents. But we stand also on our record: a record 
of work well done, of pledges fulfilled, and of credit 
restored. The path which we have trodden in the past 
we shall tread in the future, and, if we may believe the 
signs of the times, we shall have an increasing majority 
of the people in our train. For there is every reason 
to believe that 6 March will find the Progressive party 
still further discredited in the eyes of the electorate. 
Bankrupt in ideas, they seem disheartened also, in spite 
of the fact that, if ‘‘ Truth’’ is to be relied upon, Mr. 
Wedgwood Benn, in view of the coming fight, has 
obtained for his father unfettered access to the Radical 
party till, and the reasons for their discomfiture are not 
hard to find. Animated, many of them, with a sincere 
desire to further the welfare of London, they find 
themselves bound to the chariot of a buffoon, who 
confuses slander with statesmanship, and is only 
happy when imputing sinister motives to men whose 
boots he is not fit to black. Unlike the Bourbons, 
though they have learnt nothing, they have forgotten a 
devil of a lot. But the electorate have not forgotten, 
and will not readily forget the lessons of Progressive 
misrule. The Municipal Reformers, on the other hand, 
proud of their past, may well be hopeful of their future. 
Led by one of the ablest men that ever laboured for 
London, they will face with all confidence the verdict 
of the constituents whom they have served so well. 


THE CITY. 


THE undertone of the Stock markets remains very 

firm, but there is extremely little business. The 
public is not taking a really keen interest in anything 
financial at the moment. Even the new issues are 
being almost ignored. Eighty-five per cent. of the 
Toronto loan went to the underwriters, and the Winni- 
peg issue has shared the same fate. This means that 
Canadian and other municipalities must curtail ex- 
srg or else be prepared to pay higher rates for 
oans. 


No doubt in due course investors will be eager to 


buy the present issues at much higher prices than 


those now ruling, and the underwriters have no fears 
about eventually making a profit on their transactions. 
But underwriters cannot go on indefinitely taking up 
stock until investors are ready to buy. There must 
be a limit. Not the least objection can be found to 
a ‘‘ flood’’ of new issues provided that they find an 
outlet. What the underwriters like is a prompt public 
subscription which enables them to take up the next 
issue without delay; but two or three consecutive 
failures cause congestion and tying up of money— 
and there have been more than two or three failures 
lately. One reason why new issues do not go off so 
well probably is that investors are becoming alive to 
the fact that it often pays them not to subscribe on 
a prospectus but to wait a few days, when they can 
get stock 1 to 2 per cent. cheaper. A few successful 
flotations with a prompt premium on the quotation, 
however, would soon cure investors of such procras- 
tination. 

The week on the Stock Exchange has provided a 
few features of interest without attracting active public 
attention. Unexpectedly good Home Railway divi- 
dends and favourable reports regarding Kent coal have 
stimulated business in that department, though 
mainly professional. Traffic returns will shortly com- 
pare with the strike period last year, and the fine con- 
trast that will be shown in the receipts ought to have 
some effect upon prices. 

Canadian Pacifics have had some rather sharp 
fluctuations. Arrangements by stockholders to take 
up new stock are still depressing the market. Grand 
Trunks for the last ten days of January had a particu- 
larly good traffic, giving a gross increase of £58,653, 
which was nearly three times larger than was expected. 
Americans are in a nervous condition. The threatened 
‘** reform ’’ of Wall Street seems to be considered an 
unfavourable influence by professionals, but it should 
render the New York market less dangerous for the 
public. 

Among Foreign Railways, the published revenue 
statement of the Mexican Railway foreshadows a divi- 
dend of 23 per cent. on the ordinary stock for last 
half-year, against 13 per cent. for the corresponding 
half of 1911. The company’s current traffics are 
excellent, suggesting that the line is getting the benefit 
of traffic lost by the other Mexican railways owing to 
the revolution. Mexican North-Western bonds and 
stock continue to fall heavily, although it is expected 
that the scheme for raising fresh capital will be carried 
through. Buenos Ayres and Pacific securities have 
declined owing to the very indifferent reception given 
to the new debenture issue, and Entre Rios stocks have 
fallen, on the fresh issue of debentures. Colombian 
National bonds, on the other hand, have advanced 
sharply on the offer of the Colombian Government to 
the second debenture holders of 6 per cent. Govern- 
ment stock on favourable terms. 

In the mining markets the renewed buoyancy of 
Ropps among Nigerian tins has been the outstanding 
feature. The supply of stock is very limited, and it 
appears to be easy to lift Ropp shares a point 
or so, but when support is withdrawn the force of 
gravity becomes very marked. Unfavourable metal 
reports from America and the continued decline in 
the price of copper have had a depressing influence on 
Copper shares. Kaffirs remain idle, but some en- 
couragement may be derived from the declaration of 
an interim dividend of 1s. per share by the Consoli- 
dated Goldfields Company. This compares with rs. 6d. 
last year, and 2s. at the corresponding date in 1910, but 
the market had been prepared for no dividend at all, 
and the reduced amount is therefore considered 
satisfactory. 

Rubber shares keep firm, although business in them 
is not very brisk, and Oil descriptions are showing a 
little more strength. Rumours of another Shell 
**deal’’ are in circulation. Many important transac- 
tions have been effected by the Royal Dutch-Shell Com- 
bine in recent months without any official notification 
thereof, and market-men are unable to trace the precise 
significance of the latest reports. 
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INSURANCE. 
CHANGING CONDITIONS IN LIFE ASSURANCE. 


yr endowment assurances were introduced into 
this country scarcely any notice was taken of 
the fact, but the demand for investment policies steadily 
increased and the once omnipotent whole-life assurance 
has already been relegated to the second place. On 
several occasions during the last third of a century life 
assurance practice has, as a matter of fact, been almost 
revolutionised by apparently unimportant changes, 
attracting very little attention at the moment. Not long 
ago, for instance, the Royal Exchange Assurance Cor- 
poration broke away from old traditions, offering more 
favourable terms to purchasers of annuities who could 
prove by medical evidence that their health was im- 
paired. No particular heed was paid to the liberal offer, 
but the practice has now become more or less general 
among the offices which grant annuities. Monthly pre- 
miums—in the case of ordinary life offices—originated 
many years ago, but the earlier attempts to cultivate 
connexions with the lower-middle classes proved un- 
successful, and it was left to the Sun Life Assurance 
Society to demonstrate the feasibility of the scheme, 
the board deciding to dispense with medical examination 
in the case of policies for small amounts. That enter- 
prising society has rapidly introduced one reform after 
another, and to-day it is prepared on the one hand to 
grant a policy for a large amount without the direct 
intervention of a doctor, and, on the other hand, to 
accept a monthly premium of only two shillings. 

The bold steps taken by this society promise to pro- 
duce a revolution in life office practice. Already several 
of its competitors have announced their willingness to 
accept monthly premiums, and policyholders who pay 
by these small instalments are being placed on an 
equality with those more fortunate persons who can 
afford to assure for £1000 or more. The Star As- 
surance Society—now managed by Mr. J. Douglas 
Watson—is probably the latest office to adopt the 
monthly premium system, its minimum being 2s. per 
month or an assurance for £20. In this case the only 
difference made between annual and monthly policy- 
holders is that, in the event of the premium being less 
than 5s. per month, the proposer may be required to 
pay the medical fee. On all sides, indeed, life as- 
surance business is seen to be gradually becoming more 
democratic in its tendencies, and the time may not 
be far distant when it will be almost impossible to 
distinguish between an ordinary life office and the 
ordinary branch of an industrial assurance company. 
Even the management of the once extremely conserva- 
tive London Life Association appear to have realised 
that in these days numbers count, and that it is no 
longer a prudent policy to rely upon an issue of two 
or three hundred policies for large amounts during the 
course of a year. 

What is happening in the case of our ordinary 
offices is producing its effect on the policy of the 
ordinary-industrial companies, which were formerly 
content to work among the lower-middle classes, sel- 
dom completing an ordinary assurance for more than 
#200 or £300. The first steps taken were strictly 
defensive, offers being made to issue ordinary policies 
for such small sums as £25, £15, and even 4,10—that 
minimum being adopted by the Britannic Assurance 
Company. The competition of the ordinary offices has 
however become more keen of late, and a counter-attack 
may be said to be threatened. In point of fact, the 
battle-ground between the two sets of offices has 
already been greatly extended, and the Prudential 
Assurance Company—not to mention the Refuge and 
the Pearl—is now unquestionably in the field as a com- 
petitor for large assurances. This was made 
practically clear when the last prospectus of the 
Ordinary Branch was issued, and it was seen that under 
several of the tables rates were quoted on the basis 
of a policy for £500 or £1000 each, special induce- 
ments being also offered in regard to contracts pro- 
viding for the payment of the death duties. Before 


the last yearly meeting was held it was, indeed, 
rumoured that the directors intended to increase by 
steps the simple bonus declared to £2 per cent. in 
order to establish closer connexions with more opulent 
classes. That the report was not an idle one was 
subsequently proved by the declaration of a bonus at 
the rate of £1 16s. per cent., comparing with £1 14s. 
in 1911 and £1 12s. in 1910. 

No possible doubt now exists as to the intentions of 
the management. The new ‘‘ Annuity Prospectus ”’, 
which embodied all the best features of modern practice 
in that department, was clearly addressed to persons 
of substantial means, while the recently issued ‘‘ Ten 
Option Policy ’’ just as certainly appeals to the same 
classes—even to really wealthy persons, although the 
contract does not carry profits. Applicants for this 
policy are not required to submit themselves to medical 
examination, except in regard to the future selection of 
certain options, five in number; the sums assured are 
definitely fixed; the options are exercisable at the end 
of the selected pericd—15, 20, 25, or 30 years—during 
which alone premiums are payable; and the sum pay- 
able under the policy always exceeds the full amount of 
such premiums. In the event of death occurring before 
the selected period is reached £1000 becomes payable 
to the estate in twenty annual instalments of £25 each, 
with a final payment of £500 at the end of the second 
decade, while survival entitles the holder to the choice 
of ten benefits, five of which can be claimed without 
medical examination. In the case of the remaining 
options—3, 6, 7, 8 and g—medical evidence of good 
health at the time is, however, required, owing to the 
peculiar nature of the benefit that can be taken. The 
yearly premium demanded for this undoubtedly attrac- 
tive policy is £60, if premiums be payable for fifteen 
years only, and £42, £32, and £25 respectively if the 
selection period be deferred for 20, 25, or 30 years. 
In other words, the total cost of the policy cannot ex- 
ceed £900, £840, £800, or £750, as the case may be, 
whereas under some of the options sums amounting 
to £3000, or more, are certain to be received by the 
policyholder or his representatives. 


SON AND HEIR.”’ 
By JoHN PALMER. 


HERE is an agreeable moment in every evening 
at the play which I am not yet sufficiently a 
hardened critic to have lost. The electric light of 
common day is extinguished; the curtain rises upon 
another world. Forgotten is the disillusionment of 
a hundred wasted evenings. A pleasant excitement 
successfully drives away misgiving. Hope triumphs 
over experience. At last we are to see the great play 
we have so long expected. The mere lifting of the 
curtain is magical. Perhaps we have arrived at the 
theatre a little early and have waited and wondered 
what this lifted or parted veil between two worlds 
would disclose; how the passions at whose progress 
we were shortly to assist would run the appointed way ; 
who were the people whose hearts would be bared 
for our inspection ? 

A word of warning! On no account look at the 
programme. Disillusionment waits as surely within 
the leaves of a programme as within the first five 
minutes of the First Act. You examine the personages 
of the play ; you ponder the scenes; you note that this 
or that particular player, associated with this or that 
particular kind of part, is cast for this or that par- 
ticular character; and soon you are able to construct 
a rough scenario of the whole piece. In fact there 
are programmes which so definitely suggest the play 
you are about to see that I often wonder why critics 
who have to hurry off at eleven o’clock to write an 
account of the proceedings at a time when they would 
like to be in bed, trouble to wait for all the obvious 
things to happen before venturing to leave the theatre. 
If they lack the courage to assume that everything 
will be as usual—if they want to be quite safe and 
accept no risks—they should write their article in the 
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foyer, peeping in at about 10.45 to be sure that progress 
is normal. 

Ninety-nine times out of a hundred, all would be 
well. 
was the fatal hundredth. Let me confess. Saturday 
it rained and blew and was very dirty. I was badly 
tempted to forget that ‘‘ The Son and Heir’’, to be 
produced at 8 o’clock, was a play I had intended to 
see. I already had a programme; and I had no doubt 
that, by applying the usual rules, I could quite easily, 
and much more comfortably, spend the evening in 
writing about the play than in paying it a visit. More- 
over, a first look at the programme seemed to indicate 
that it was a particularly easy specimen. The play 
was ‘‘ The Son and Heir ’’; the action took place in 
a country-house. There was a family group which 
included a baronet, a younger and an elder son, a 
daughter, and the baronet’s sister. Then there was 
Beatrice Wishaw. Beatrice Wishaw was a sstar- 
part played by Miss Ethel Irving. There were four 
acts, one of which was laid in the schoolroom, another 
in the bedroom of Beatrice. The action took piace 
between tea of one day and breakfast of the next. It 
was obviously one of those plays wherein nobody 
sleeps and remarkable things happen in the night. 
I decided that Beatrice Wishaw was a governess in 
the family of a hunting baronet (Mr. Edmund Maurice 
is always a hunting baronet). The son and heir, 
spending his time between the schoolroom and the 
bedroom of Beatrice, was obviously entangled with the 
governess; the hunting baronet, of course, threatened 
to cut him off with a penny, and chorus was supplied 
in the person of Mr. Trevor, who is always a brilliant 
novelist with broad views. 

At this point occurred the difficulty which drove me 
out into the night. Who was the author? I un- 
fortunately knew nothing of Miss Gladys Unger. She 
might be Tom Robertson or Mr. Shaw. How would 
she cut the knot? I had no line of her writing as a 
clue to her temperament or philosophy. Did the son 
and heir marry the governess, or did they part in the 
name of English family life and common sense? The 
fashion in these small matters changes so rapidly in 
the theatre that it was risky to assume that the latest 
Kingsway model would be followed, even though Mr. 
Maurice had walked straight out of ‘‘ The Eldest 
Son’’ into “‘ The Son and Heir’’. The difficulty was 
not to be squared, and I gloomily put on my boots. 

Beatrice was not a governess ; there was no entangle- 
ment of the son and heir. The play almost entirely 
belied the programme. It is true that Mr. Trevor was 
a brilliant novelist; that Mr. Maurice was a hunting 
baronet; that, if there was no entanglement of the 
baronet’s son with a governess, there was at any rate 
an entanglement of the baronet’s daughter with a 
tutor. But these were accidents of the play and not 
the theme. I can perhaps most clearly suggest the 
theme by asking my readers to remember ‘‘ Ruther- 
ford and Son’’. Just as Rutherford lived for the 
Rutherfords, so Sir Everard lived for the Chilworths. 
For the Chilworths he has spoiled the life of his elder 
daughter; and at the period of the play he is equally 
ready to spoil the life of her sister. Moreover Miss 
Unger has insisted upon her thesis with the same 
womanly rigour which marked Miss Sowerby’s un- 
folding of ‘‘ Rutherford and Son’’. Each principal 
character is in turn exhibited as the victim of Sir 
Everard’s system. The play is an overwhelming 
Presentation of manufactured evidence against the 
wicked doctrine of primogeniture. 

I am not going into the merits of Miss Unger’s 
thesis or into the details of her play. It would be 
possible and quite as profitable to construct an equally 
clear proof of the iniquity of equal division or Borough 
English as Miss Unger has done of primogeniture; 
and there are many ingenious authors who could build 
as good a play as ‘‘The Son and Heir’’, so far as 
the story goes. But there is one respect in which Miss 
Unger’s play is entirely and unexpectedly delightful. 
It is not so much that she is an intelligent author with 
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a great deal yet to say; that she is thinking things 
out for herself and accepting neither her convention 
nor her emotion at second hand. Quite a number of 
young authors are doing that. Her distinguishing 
merit is that, while she appears to be in no sense 
a slave of any particular theatrical tradition, yet she 
has quite remarkably fallen beneath the spell of the 
theatre. The precise significance of this is best, perhaps, 
explained by a reference to Mr. Galsworthy’s ‘‘ The 
Eldest Son’’. Mr. Galsworthy will never write a 
great play till he really believes in the theatre. 
Hitherto he has touched the theatre with the tips of 
his fingers. He seems to regard it as a region of shams 
and attitudes, wherein the seeker after truth must 
for ever be on guard against a possible corruption. 
To be theatrical is to be damned; and Mr. Galsworthy 
seems perpetually to be avoiding damnation. He never 
“lets himself go’’, lest his people should begin to 
behave as though they were on the stage. This un- 
easy self-consciousness is an evil side of the movement 
towards ‘‘realism”’—a movement already more 
grossly pitted with affectation and insincerity than 
anything to be found in the comedies of Robertson. 
I am glad to find an author—young, I believe, and 
new, at any rate to me—who is obviously untroubled 
with any fears of being theatrical; who does not in 
the extremity of her self-consciousness forget that her 
characters actually are ‘‘on the stage ’’, whether their 
author likes it or not; who simply revels in ‘‘ situa- 
tions’’, emotional bursts, alarums by night and 
excursions by day. 

Naturally the result is a little mixed. Miss Unger 
is not afraid of being theatrical; consequently she 
contrives now and then to be dramatic. But her style 
and touch are as yet extremely uncertain. She has yet 
to perform the very difficult feat of improving her 
delivery without thereby becoming less enthusiastic or 
impassioned. Also her sense of character is but half- 
awake. Her merit is that she sees and feels in terms 
of the theatre; that she can throw herself whole- 
heartedly into a dramatic situation; that she has an 
open mind and a vigilant eye upon life combined with 
a very definite sense of the stage. Her faults are 
of an encouraging, generous and youthful order. Her 
dialogue rambles from the quick, natural give-and- 
take of reasonable conversation to purple heights 
of astounding rhetoric; her play dodges about the scale 
of feeling till one hardly knows whether the stricken 
note is double-flat or simple natural. But the point to 
notice is that Miss Unger, unlike Mr. Galsworthy, is 
not of the temper that prefers to practise on a dummy 
piano for fear of hearing her own mistakes. The 
difference between the country-house groups in ‘‘ The 
Son and Heir’’ and ‘‘ The Eldest Son’’ respectively 
is that the first is a lively and interesting regiment of 
hobbledehoys—characters who sometimes express 
themselves awkwardly, occasionally make you feel un- 
comfortable, and are at intervals a little puzzling in 
their conduct and demeanour; whereas the second is 
a morgue, or dissecting-room, or a museum of people 
who are, in a highly artistic and finished manner, 
thoroughly dead. Miss Unger’s play has all the 
liveliest dramatic vices of a young author; Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s has all the deadliest virtues of the practised 
artificer. Miss Unger, because she believes in the 
theatre, is seldom, in the bad sense, theatrical (it is 
an unhappy sign of the times that the word “ theatri- 
cal’’ is invariably used in a bad sense); whereas Mr. 
Galsworthy, because he distrusts the theatre, is seldom 
anything else. 


RHYTHM. 
By Jonn F. Runciman. 


"| ee great organists have I known, two in the 

flesh and one in history. It need hardly be said 
that those who have lived in my time are Sir John 
Stainer, unhappily dead, and Sir George Martin, 
happily alive. The third organist is one Johann 
Sebastian Bach—and he died in 1750—and, as one must 
judge these folk who were so ill-advised as to be born 
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so long ago by contemporary records, it seems that 
Bach was the greatest of them all. However, seeing 
how vastly finger-board technique has been developed 
during the last two hundred years, it is merely reason- 
able to suppose that the organists of this and the last 
generation can play the organ better than any of their 
predecessors. And, taking into consideration this 
matter, it is not at all surprising, but on the contrary 
very unsurprising, that an organist whose head 
could be played off, in the language of to-day, by many 
a cheap sensationalist of to-day should have been the 
greatest composer of all time simply because he wrote 
the greatest music of all time. It was not Bach’s fault 
that he had so fine a sense of rhythm: it is not the fault 
of all our organists of to-day that they possess so slight 
a sense of rhythm. Yet the quality that makes Bach’s 
music Bach’s, and not the music of a mere organist, is 
its rhythm—the one quality in which all the music of 
our English organists is deficient. The two modern 
organists I have mentioned have, or had, the sense of 
rhythm; but Stainer had no creative impulse, and, if 
a remark may be forgiven about a musician whom I 
hold in the highest respect—a great organist if not a 
great composer—neither has Sir George Martin. Some 
of the earliest musicians were organists; but with later 
times came later manners; and the whole business ends 
in this, that one knows perfectly well that if a man is an 
organist, one knows equally well that it is very unlikely 
he will be a composer. Why? Simply because the 
modern organ is an implement which does everything 
mechanically, automatically, and as there can be no 
accent there can be no rhythm; and without rhythm 
there can be no modern music. Time and time again 
Wagner laid down the law that the glorious medizval 
music—by which Wagner meant Palestrina, and Pales- 
trina alone—was music without rhythm; and though 
Wagner was not right—he never was quite right about 
anything—he was right in drawing the distinction 
between the rhythms of the seventeenth century and 
those of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. We 
have not progressed; but we have changed. 

And one remains and—not to blaspheme Shelley— 
the many do not change but they pass; and the one is 
Bach. There is not a rhythm to be found in the mighty 
efforts of the most up-to-date composer that cannot 
be found in Bach. Handel, his mightier contemporary, 
did not rely at all upon these devices of music ; he used 
rhythms as they came up, so to say—Bach sought them 
out and used them deliberately. At Queen’s Hall the 
other night the nearness of this man of the ancient 
world to the newest man of the present-day world was 
revealed in a fashion altogether startling. There is 
surely a vast gulf set betwixt ‘‘ Jesu, meine Freude’”’ 
and a ‘‘ Sea symphony ’”’ of Mr. Vaughan Williams; 
and yet the two things are not nearly so far apart as 
Mr. Williams’ Sea symphony and one of the choruses 
in ‘‘ Israel in Egypt ’’, Handel’s tremendous Sea sym- 
phony. The reason is that all three men have their 
separate styles, and Mr. Williams’ style is nearer to 
Bach’s than to Handel’s. I did not know who Mr. 
Williams was. He might have been a judge, or a magi- 
strate, or possibly even a private detective. He was a 
stranger to me, and he astonished me by the virility 
of his music. In all seriousness I say that this work 
of his is the finest product of English musicianship that 
has so far come under my notice; and it was so oddly 
like Bach’s cantata because it was held together by its 
rhythms. A quarter of a century ago I wrote an article 
in a paper long since defunct pointing out that 
organists would do no good until they realised that 
rhythm was the very essence of modern music. None 
of them took any notice—no one takes any notice of 
my most solemn utterances—and since that date 
organists have continued to pour forth their achieve- 
ments, with never a success, artistic or popular. At 
last Mr. Williams has come along with his work, and 
the success was instantaneous. The thing is a choral 
symphony, the words being taken from Walt Whitman, 
and the coagulation of very modern music and Whit- 
man’s very antiquated phraseology might easily make 


one laugh, but Mr. Williams has strength enough to 
carry it off. 

So we have had Bach, still a new-comer in England, 
and Mr. Vaughan Williams, certainly a new-comer to 
me; and we had last Saturday a new work by one 
Scriabine. This gentleman seemed so important to 
Sir Henry Wood or Mr. Robert Newman that it had 
to be played twice in one afternoon. I cannot help 
wondering why it appeared so urgent a matter to play 
it twice; I cannot help wondering who paid. Sure am 
I that neither Sir Henry nor Mr. Robert would give any 
composition of an English musician twice in one after- 
noon. This gentleman has devised a new scale—which 
will be found in any of the text-books on harmony—and 
he has contrived to make some rather disagreeable, and 
utterly harmless, music out of it. In perusing the 
analytical programme I discovered, for once, an illu- 
minating statement. Mr. Scriabine started life, it is 
said, asa pianist. That is precisely what I should have 
thought. There are numberless effects of discords— 
discords in the technical sense—which sound beautiful 
on the piano but which harrow one’s ears when trans- 
ferred to the orchestra. Mr. Scriabine has availed 
himself to the full of these, and, since he is a Russian, 
anything is allowed to him; since he is a Russian, also, 
Sir Henry Wood will doubtless play his achievements 
as often as he desires. To be an English composer is 
nowadays a crime; to be a Russian is to be virtuous. 
These discords are neither here nor there. A com- 
posing critic (a friend of mine) said all was perfectly 
clear. I quite agree. It was all too clear that the 
man had nothing to say, no real original inspiration, 
no poetic idea. His technique is neither better nor 
worse than that of a dozen other composers. The thing 
is written for organ, pianoforte and organ: the piano 
enters fatuously at times, and makes one marvel why 
it should be there ; the organ has no right to be in at all. 

These affairs by Musco composers are very well in 
their way. They do little or no harm to anyone. But 
there is an unfortunate type of person extant, and he 
has an inexplicable desire to enjoy himself when he 
goes to a concert. That sorrowful being is gradually 
being forced to fall back upon such mere musicians 
as Bauer and Lamond. Being one of the tribe I have 
fallen back upon these musicians of late without, I 
trust, doing them any intellectual, moral or physical 
damage ; and I have certainly derived a very great deal 
of artistic enjoyment. Mr. Holbrooke, too, and Mr. 
Dolmetsch are giving concerts which everyone who 
goes “‘ for the fun of the thing ’’, and not simply because 
he has a free ticket and wants to be a cheerful dead- 
head, should attend. These last I shall notice in full 
presently; but Mr. Bauer ought to be mentioned at 
once. He also had the daring to play Bach, and he 
played him sublimely. César Franck he might well 
leave alone; but one can forgive much to so great an 
artist as Mr. Bauer. 


THE AUTHOR’S BITTER CRY. 
By Fitson Youne. 


HE real trouble about the Author’s Bitter Cry is 
that it is not a chorus. It is an _ occasional, 
isolated howl from some unfortunate and vocal writer, 
who is suffering more than usually acutely from the 
thoroughly unsatisfactory conditions which surround 
the life of the writer of books in England at this time. 
The latest instance of it comes, not from an author at 
all, but from an editor; and for that reason authors 
should be all the more grateful to Mr. Austin Harrison 
for his able and discerning emphasis of their complaints 
in the current number of the ‘‘ English Review ’’. He 
deals with only one aspect of the author’s trouble— 
the pettifogging censorship practised by the circulating 
libraries; and he instances the very flagrant case of 
Mr. Gilbert Cannan’s book ‘‘ Round the Corner”’, 
which for two months was banned by the circulating 
libraries. If one case of censorship can be worse than 
another, then this is the worst which I know to have 
occurred. ‘‘ Round the Corner”? is quite one of the best 
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novels that has been written in the last few years; it 
is informing and thoughtful, and it is an extremely 
interesting and enthralling story. Having read it care- 
fully, and with profound appreciation, I can only come 
to the conclusion that it was banned because it is good. 
It cannot be described as an immoral book even if one 
uses that word in the sense that people use it who 
regard anything but rose-water sentiment and an 
enthusiastic acceptance of middle-class conventions of 
life and conduct as the only proper content of a novel. 
It does not even describe or deal with immoral things; 
but merely describes the life and struggles of a High 
Church parson in the corroding atmosphere of Man- 
chester, and the misfortunes of his family. Beside it, 
the instances of Nietzsche’s works having been banned 
in Belfast, and ‘‘ Tom Jones ’’ publicly burned in Don- 
caster, are almost respectable. But the cases are not 
parallel. It does not matter any more to Nietzsche and 
Fielding what happens to their works in Belfast and 
Doncaster ; it does matter very much to Mr. Gilbert 
Cannan and to me whether the public is discouraged 
from reading and buying our books. Hence the Bitter 
Cry of the authors ; which is, that the channels through 
which literature flows to the reading public are con- 
trolled by timid and short-sighted people, who dam 
them up and deflect them as they choose, not at the 
dictation of serious criticism or public opinion, but at 
the bidding of a few narrow and ignorant people, 
totally uninterested in art or literature, who have the 
energy to raise their voices in protest at any literary 
draught other than sugar and water or blood and 
thunder being suppiied to them. 

Mr. Harrison’s view is that no one can save the 
authors but themselves; and he looks for their salva- 
tion only through their union. I am, on the whole, in 
agreement with him. But I have perhaps a little less 
confidence than he in the blessed word, Trade Union. 
People must know what they are uniting for, and what 
against. The ideal way for authors to fight against 
stupidity and unintelligence—which are their real 
enemies in England—is to ignore them; but when 
stupidity and unintelligence get control of the author’s 
banking account, and his supply of paper and ink and 
bread and butter,it becomes very difficult to ignore them. 
The real trouble is that the author sells, not material 
commodities, but ideas, and ideas are things as to the 
quality of which the average English consumer is very 
indifferent. No one would think of leaving it to the 
dressmaker, the butcher, the wine merchant, the auto- 
mobile agent, or the horse dealer to supply what 
quality and kind of goods he chose ; people take trouble 
over the choice of such things. But with regard to 
books and ideas it is different. The average person is 
quite content to leave the selection of books which he 
or she is to spend valuable hours in reading to the 
librarian who sells and purveys them. People really 
don’t care. If they can’t easily get one book, they 
will have another ; and it is quite easy for the librarian 
to force upon them, or to withhold from them, any book 
he chooses. How are the authors to combine against 
this? The only way I can think of is that when a bad 
case of censorship occurs they shoyld raise the very 
devil of a row. The Bitter Cry should go up in a loud 
and mighty chorus. But it doesn’t. In Mr. Gilbert 
Cannan’s case he is the person directly injured, and his 
Bitter Cry has gone up. Mr. Austin Harrison has 
raised his voice, and I have raised mine; but I don’t 
know anyone else who has done it. Now the raising 
of Bitter Cries is not a pleasant or even a popular exer- 
cise. I am always doing it, and making certain printed 
columns hideous with protests against this or that 
petty and sordid injustice; and the only reason I con- 
tinue is that I know in the long run it does some good. 
But it does not enhance my reputation as an agreeable 
writer; and-I am haunted with the fear that I shall 
be raising a Bitter Cry on my own account one of these 
days, and that there will be no one to listen. And that 
is another trouble. The author must live by popularity 
—that is to say, by the desire of people to listen to 
him or, if you like, by the desire of publishers to induce 


booksellers to persuade people to listen to him. And 


it is not pleasant or safe to try to bully any of these 
three parties into desiring that which they do not really 
at heart desire. Mr. Harrison talks about the pub- 
lishers as if they were a composite and united body ; 
but publishers are very nearly as shy of one another 
as authors are. There is a Publishers’ Association, 
but I never heard that it was a very powerful body, or 
would do anything to back up any single publisher 
suffering some wrong or injustice from authors or book- 
sellers. |The publishers toady the booksellers, who, 
whether they keep libraries or shops, do exactly as they 
like with the publisher. 

One very real reason of the author’s present predica- 
ment has not been touched upon by Mr. Harrison, and 
that is the cut-throat price at which books are published. 
If I am not mistaken, Mr. Harrison thinks that books 
should be cheaper. I think they are too cheap. The 
buyers of them will spend from five shillings to half a 
guinea for a couple of hours’ entertainment in the 
theatre ; and why should they grudge a similar sum for 
a book that will—to put it at the very lowest—entertain 
them for three times as long? The railway bookstalls 
were formerly an excellent means of advertising, and 
displaying, and circulating new books; but they are 
that no longer. Since a publishing-house with a large 
amount of unemployed capital unfortunately began to 
issue cloth-bound, non-copyright books at a price which 
could barely be profitable, and since other publishers, 
following like sheep, made haste to bind up their own 
unsaleable remainders in a similar form, the public has 
learned that it can buy books for sevenpence or a shil- 
ling, and becomes increasingly shy of spending six 
shillings. No author can live if his books are sold at 
these small prices ; and he further loses what commer- 
cial power he may have had of influencing the public, 
because they are no longer dependent on new books 
for their reading; they can buy other books, not new, 
but in new covers. The result has been thoroughly 
unfortunate to authors, and I believe will in the long 
run be equally unfortunate for the public. 

Anyhow, I am all for giving effect to Mr. Austin 
Harrison’s spirited suggestion. The Authors’ Society 
has proved itself worse than useless in matters of this 
kind, and it is too big. Every amateur who has ever 
scribbled a book and paid for its publication feels that 
by joining it he has somehow or other become a Man 
of Letters. We want a smaller union of writers who 
have made sacrifices in the past, or who are prepared 
to make them in the future, in the interests of specu- 
lative thought, freedom of ideas, and an untrammelled 
life for literature. As one who even to-day suffers the 
interposition of the mind of the chemist’s assistant 
between himself and his readers I would like to be a 
member. 


RECENT PLAYS IN PARIS. 
By Ernest DIMNET. 


Sle REE plays seem to have been particularly success- 

ful in the last two months—“‘ Bagatelle ’’, by M. 
Paul Hervieu; ‘‘Les Flambeaux’’, by M. Henry 
Bataille ; and ‘‘ Alsace ’’, by M. G. Leroux. Every one 
of these plays marks a distinct stage of artistic develop- 
ment, and as such*throws its light on the taste of the 
country and the evolution of the public spirit. 

It is strange to hear some people speak of M. Paul 
Hervieu. They call him the Extreme Left of the 
Academy, even an anarchist. It is a fact that in the 
Academy, as well as in the Chamber, there is a Right 
and a Left, that the Right has gradually become 
stronger of late years than the Left, and that M. 
Hervieu, who started life as an advanced journalist, 
belongs evidently to the Left. But a man of such per- 
sonal distinction and of such artistic disinterestedness, 
a man who never writes for the papers and never 
appears at a popular meeting, a dramatist who pro- 
duces little and whose every effort seems to be a real 
effort, not the mechanical result of headway, is not 
properly described as a member of the Left, even the 
Academical Left. The word has been associated too 
long with insincere violence, a craving for popularity, 
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and a corresponding indulgence for democratic weak- 
nesses, to apply to a mere intellectual attitude. M. 
Hervieu is no traditionalist in tendency ; that is all one 
can say. 

Speaking of him as an anarchist is another crude 
distortion of words. ‘‘Les Tenailles’’, ‘‘ La Loi de 
l’'Homme”’, ‘‘ Le Dédale ’”? may be indictments of im- 
perfect laws; they are not by any means a protest 
against law itself and society. M. Hervieu never stood 
for the claims of passion or for the rights of the indi- 
vidual: his conception of the family, of marriage, of 
divorce is based on the rights of the child; that is to 
say, a limitation of the freedom of adults ; his criticism 
of existing laws is based on their partiality for the man ; 
that is to say, on their insufficient stringency, not at 
all on the reverse. He is a man who thinks for him- 
self in social matters, a serious cousin of Bernard Shaw, 
an aristocratic cousin of Brieux, not an_ instinctive 
opponent of existing legislation. The very refinement 
of his style ought to warn people that words in daily 
use to denote every-day attitudes will be wide of the 
mark applied to a man who appears never to write a 
line without reconsidering the meaning of every term, 
whose phrasing is so personal that it ought to be called 
artificial, if under the perpetually rehandled language 
we did not feel genuine passion and perfect sincerity. 

‘** Bagatelle’’ is, like the previous plays of M. 
Hervieu, a decidedly idealist production, an exposition 
of the dangers even of thoughtlessness, in that respect 
a stronger version of one of the author’s first dramas, 
** Les Paroles Restent’’. The first act also recalls one 
of the greatest dramatic successes of the past few years, 
when wit and good humour justified laxity, ‘‘ La Bonne 
Hétesse’’. This good-natured hostess might have 
been master of revels in the country seat to which 
M. Hervieu introduces us, but she would have been 
shocked at the results of her easy-going morality. 
Flirtation is the one occupation in ‘‘ Bagatelle ’’, but 
flirtation as it is generally seen on the French stage, 
and ought probably to be seen on every stage—yes, 
even the Boston stage—that is to say, dangerous 
selfishness under the thinnest veil of elegance. Every- 
body except two people in that manor is bent on 
pleasure. Those two people are Madame de Raon, the 
perfect wife, and M. de Jincourt, the perfect friend of 
her husband. But we soon find out that if the wife is 
really perfect, the friend is far from deserving the name. 
He may have risked his life once for M. de Raon and 
be ready to risk it again any day ; he has for the present 
no other thought than robbing him of his wife’s affec- 
tion. In spite of Madame de Raon’s love for her hus- 
band, he has reason to think that he will succeed; he 
knows that M. de Raon is disloyal and carries on an 
intrigue with Micheline, a friend of Madame de Raon’s. 
One evening the latter overhears a conversation between 
her husband and Micheline which leaves no doubt in her 
mind. Her dear Gilbert is a traitor. The surprise of 
that pure soul in a milieu to which surprise is as un- 
known as loyalty is a terrible criticism of modern 
corruption. The effects of this shock work rapidly in 
Madame de Raon’s mind. She has no hatred for her 
husband, but he must know what it is to cause such 
suffering. He must know in his turn “the sickening 
taste of blighted trust and decayed confidence ’’. She 
pretends to give in to Jincourt’s suit. She, Jincourt, 
her husband, and Micheline all meet in a room where 
sin, selfishness, and cruelty are in the air. The amaze- 
ment of her husband is to Micheline and Jincourt some- 
thing like the lifting of a veil. There is a tragic 
side then to what appeared to be a mere amusement ; 
the indulgence of a minute can spoil life for ever. The 
play ends on this revelation, but all the wretched people 
concerned have realised its import, and we know that 
Madame de Raon forgives. 

It is characteristic of M. Paul Hervieu that this play 
works more on the intellect than the affections: three 
blinded people are made to see, and the moral change 
we foresee in them arises from an illumination, not an 
emotion. 


We are sure to meet with the contrary method when- 


ever M. Henry Bataille is the narrator. M. Bataille, 
a poet, and for a while a painter, possesses in an 
eminent degree the artistic, as opposed to the philo- 
sophic, temperament. He has but few ideas, but that 
only means that his intellectual and ethical life lacks 
a basis, not at all that he is not intelligent. He has a 
nimble mind and a wonderfully quick eye, but he is 
inclined to look every way at the same time, and would 
give one an impression of unbalanced morbidity if in 
default of settled principles he had not a fine sensibility. 
Disquieting as it often is, his emotionalism generally 
leads him in the right direction, and his influence, 
though enervating, is not fundamentally baneful. A 
spectator of his own calibre goes out from his play full 
of self-pity, it is true, but with enough pity left for 
others to act decently by them, unless it should require 
too much energy. Iam afraid that M. Henry Bataille 
is a fair specimen of the generation which only yester- 
day was the rising generation, and is happily replaced 
by a much stronger one. 

His play ‘‘ Les Flambeaux’’ was remotely inspired 
by a scandalous affair which it is useless to recall more 
definitely, and which left a great many people in painful 
doubt as to the efficacy of mere scientific ideals. 
M. Bataille still believes in that ideal, even in the very 
vague glimmer which used to be called the Idea; he 
believes that a man possessed of sufficient respect for 
the Idea must eventually act rightly. Here is his 
apologue. The illustrious biologist Laurent Bouguet 
has been for years on very intimate terms with an Hun- 
garian girl, Edwige, but he loves his wife all the same. 
Fearing lest she should have suspicions, he arranges a 
marriage between Edwige and his disciple and colla- 
borator, Blondel. This indelicacy is followed in due 
time by another lapse: Bouguet forgets that Edwige, 
who never was his wife, is now another man’s wife. 
He is caught, and the rest of the play is devoted to his 
punishment. First of all, Blondel, in a fit of rage, 
destroys a scientific work of his master’s, then fights 
and wounds him. Bouguet dies slowly, a great deal 
too slowly for the nerves of the audience ; his sufferings, 
both mental and physical, lift him up above himself. 
He entrusts his wife and his works to Blondel, and dies 
triumphant in his self-sacrifice more than penitent for 
his errors. 

The difference between M. Hervieu’s and M. 
Bataille’s moral is striking. In ‘‘Les Flambeaux’”’ 
Bouguet, though guilty, is made ultimately to look 
noble, which M. Hervieu would never admit; on the 
other hand, his transformation is caused by his present 
suffering and by the proximity of death, not by any 
apprehension of his deficiencies. If the solemnity of 
his dying moments were not over him, he would remain 
the weak and fickle, if grandiloquent, Bouguet. ‘‘ Les 
Flambeaux ”’ is only a study of passion with a not very 
relevant though pathetic remark that life is generally 
a failure. M. Bataille never rises any higher. 

** Alsace’’, by M. Gaston Leroux, is a tremendous 
success. It is not to be wondered at, but I am not sure 
that it is not to be regretted. M. René Bazin with 
‘* Les Oberlé’’, M. Barrés with ‘‘ Colette Baudoche ”’, 
and fortnight after fortnight M. Georges Ducrocq and 
his friends—Hansi and Zislin more than all the rest— 
in ‘*‘ Les Marches de l’Est ’’ have gradually placed the 
Alsace-Lorraine question in its true light. Nothing 
could be better. Every good Frenchman must have 
suffered to see that for several years mention of that 
vital issue was regarded as superannuated and even 
barbarous. ‘There will never be enough good literature 
on this subject. 

But while a book is judged on its own merits and 
only works its way when there is enough truth in it 
tocarry it along, it is not the same thing with the stage. 
Books enlighten, plays impassion, and the results are 
very different. J. J. Rousseau, a resolute enemy of 
histrionics, it is true, had noticed that theatrical emotion 
is something very particular, far inferior to true emotion 
and tending to weaken it. In the atmosphere of a 


theatre we imagine ourselves to be heroic whenever we 
sympathise with a hero, and we rest satisfied with that. 
** Alsace ’’’, conceived by M. Gaston Leroux, a mere 
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popular novelist, and staged by a clever dramatist, 
M. Camille, has all the simplicity, the violence, and the 
picturesqueness which are sure to make a play success- 
ful. From the literary point of view it would be 
negligible were it not for the excellence of. the minor 
characters. From the patriotic point of view it may 
not be productive of better results than a revival of 
Chauvinism or a weariness in the spectators of the 
everlasting plot uniting a Frenchman with a German 
girl or a German man with an Alsatian woman to make 
them promptly feel that they had better part. A 
masterpiece might have been produced on the subject, 
but with every inferior attempt the chances of the 
masterpiece grow less. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE LAND.—IV. 
By Georce A. B. Dewar. 
HERE is a poem that has often run in my head— 


‘* The merry brown hares come leaping 
Over the crest of the hill, 
Where the clover and corn lay sleeping 
Under the moonlight still ’’. 


It is the ballad of the ‘‘ Bad Squire’’ whose keepers, 
for the sake of ‘‘ a few more brace of game ’’, shot the 
poacher dead and left his widow— 
‘* twenty years of pining 
As an English labourer’s wife ’’. 


The whole poem is done in high colours. It is strong 
stuff, like ‘‘Jim Bludso’’ in the ‘‘ Pike County 
Ballads ’’, and hits you running. One may suspect it 
to be not the best poetry, though the opening line 
about the hares is lovely—but it may hit all the same— 
it hits you, if not on the head, at least in the wind. 


‘* A labourer in Christian England 
Where they cant of a Saviour’s name, 
And yet waste men’s life like the vermin’s 
For a few more brace of game. 


You have sold the labouring-man, Squire, 
Body and soul to shame, 

To pay for your seat in the House, Squire, 
And to pay for the feed of your game.”’ 


We seem to hear the loud cheers from the body of the 
hall. 

The hares came leaping in such numbers and so 
early and late over the uplands that they left not 
only the poacher dead, but the wheat and barley and 
swedes. That was in the old days, long before the 
prosaic realism of the ‘‘ Hares and Rabbits Act’’, and 
the forty or fifty per cent. drop in rents. It was when 
people could be thrilled by the romance of poaching. 
Some of us, who lived in lonely spots and heard floating 
village stories from the oldest inhabitants about night 
affrays between armed poachers and keepers, may 
rather regret—strictly from the picturesque standpoint 
—the passing of that time. An old-fashioned melo- 
drama was often staged in the preserves then; the cur- 
tain rung down on a scene of Homeric hand-to-hand 
wrestlings in the dark woods among men with cudgels 
and crowbars and muzzle-loaders or even flint-locks. 
Poaching and keepering were poaching and keepering 
in those times. 

It was the age of ‘‘ Spring guns ’’—whatever they 
exactly were—‘‘ and man-traps set here’’. The man- 
trap really did exist, and people are still living who can 
remember seeing one of the immense rusty old gins 
flung away with other disused rubbish in some barn 
or out-building. In Mr. Hardy’s wonderful story, 
““The Woodlanders’’, there is a man who routs out 
one of these gins and sets it to catch not the village 
poacher, but the village doctor, who has cured his 
sweetheart too late at night of the toothache. It 
catches the wrong party; and this may have been one 
of the lesser reasons which sent that absurd iron trap 
out of fashion. Other reasons are that we are more 
humane and have more sense of humour in such matters 


‘the opposite. 


—the man to-day who set the giant gin would be at 
once in greater risk and ridicule than the man who 
sprang it. 

The old terrible—and picturesque—business about 
the Game Laws is over. What is more absurd than 
the attempt to bring back the bogey? It is like the 
hollow turnip with a bit of flaring dip inside, which the 
farm lads used to put up ona stick or on a shelf in the 
dairy to scare the maids with in the dark. Poaching 
doubtless was an epic of Old England, an epic some- 
times of blood and thunder. Now we all know it is 
quite a prosy little affair of a fine before the magistrates 
or a warning ; the blood is only on ‘‘ the game you sell, 
Squire ’’, or rather on the game which a shooting 
syndicate or tenant sells or distributes at the London 
hospitals. 


Does the style of shooting and game preserving 
general in England and Scotland to-day seriously de- 
press the land or depress the labourer? If it does 
either, it is of course dead certain to go. It deserves 
tv go; and the sooner all the pheasants, partridges, 
hares, grouse and rabbits are cleared out the better. 
Shooting is a healthy and pleasant recreation where it 
is not grossly overdone. People who want to know 
how good it is should read Mr. Sydney Buxton’s de- 
lightful pages in ‘‘ Shooting and Fishing’’. It is only 
less popular among the villagers and farm hands than 
the fox hunt. It brings trade to the villages. It employs 
labour. But I would not overrate its services. If shoot- 
ing really drives the people off the land, or keeps the 
land waste and wild that should grow wheat or other 
good green stuff, its merits are a trifle not worth con- 
sidering. Shooting in such a case is a realevil. We 
have to establish the country working man—the ordi- 
nary farm hand—on the land. His average weekly 
earnings, according to Mr. Fox’s Government report 
in 1907, are only 17s. 6d. _—_-He has little or nothing 
to look forward to, and there is a terrible dearth 
of good cottages. If the pastime of shooting 
tells direct or indirect against him, it should be 
ended. Does it? Here there seems to be a great 
deal of ludicrous confusion. Partridges and grouse 
have been picked out lately as prime offenders. We 
are told that tens, hundreds of thousands of acres, 
now wild and waste, given up to these birds, ought to 
grow the excellent fruits of the earth. Let us consider 
first the partridge. Since when has it taken to the 
wilderness? It has been, time out of mind, distinctly 
a bird of the farmed and the well-farmed land in Eng- 
land. True, it is sometimes found on commons and 
heaths, and even in woodlands; but its real English 
home is in the roots and clover and wheat of land 
which grows as heavy a crop of corn to the acre as 
any country in Europe. A partridge does not prove 
the land is being badly farmed. If anything, it proves 
This is the truth about the English 
partridge. I suspect it applies—if less—to the French 
partridge, and also, from what I have seen of it in the 
Atlas Mountains, to the Barbary partridge. Perhaps 
they have confounded the partridge with the ptarmigan. 

“* Ah”’, they exclaim triumphantly, ‘‘ but what about 
the red grouse ?—that at any rate does not go with high 
or intensive farming!’’ Here their natural history is 
good—you cannot grow grouse and grain on the same 
ground. But can you, save at an enormous outlay of 
labour and money, ever hope to grow grain on the soil 
that to-day grows only grouse at a small profit? I do 
not know the Scottish Highlands or the Yorkshire 
moors very well; and I should not care to be cross- 
examined in the ‘‘ Hundred Points of Husbandry’’ or 
to hold forth at the farmers’ ordinary in the White 
Hart or the Star and Garter. But I have angled and 
trespassed a little by Deeside, and in the Forests of 
Atholl, and have wandered about Borrow’s ‘‘ Wild 
Wales ’’ and—too long ago—gone over the God-like 
hills above the Dovey, and come down to Bala Lake. 
These are great places, but I do not think they pro- 
mise well for the theorists in other people’s money and 
enterprise. I cannot see how in the end the English 
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or the Scottish working man would be better fed and 
housed if we passed a law abolishing or buying out the 
Duke of Atholl and Mr. Coats of Glen Tanar ; and then 
cleared off the grouse and deer and burned and ploughed 
the heather, and sowed it in grain. When all the 
money and labour had been spent, it could but return 
at the close to ‘‘ derelict ’’ land.* 

So much for the grouse and the partridge and 
ptarmigan. The rabbits and hares hardly call for 
remark. If we cannot keep them down under the 
Ground Game Act, it is hard to know how we may. 
There remains the pheasant, and without doubt in 
many spots where pheasants are reared and shot to-day 
crops might be grown. Corn and green stuff might be 
grown on land which now is given to parks and coverts. 
So far the case of the man who is for pulling down the 
palings is secure—the pheasant, not the partridge, is 
the feather for his cap. But is he really sure that if all 
the parks and coverts were turned into plough land, 
the countryside would gain? 


There is a cold-blooded term in the book trade which 
Charles Lamb might have made an essay on—works 
that are no longer wanted, and will not remainder, are 
sometimes ‘‘ pulped’’. They are reduced to paper 
again for new books to be made out of. Does the land 
theorist or land nationaliser propose to pulp all that 
is ‘‘ antiquated ’’ in the land system, its ornament and 
amenity—the park palings and ornamental oaks and 
pheasant coverts? If he does not, what becomes of his 
argument that these estates are the preserves and 
pleasure grounds of the selfish few, that their soil is 
wasted, and that they should be broken down? 

But if he does propose to pulp the system, he must 
face the absolute certainty that money and leisure will 
walk out of the countryside altogether—through John 
of Gaunt’s Eden they hand in hand will take ‘‘ their 
solitary way’’. Money and leisure, whether they 
belong to the old order or the new, will not stay on 
the land unless they can have their park palings and 
ornamental timber and pheasant coverts. This is so 
obvious I think no one would choose to dispute it. 
English money and leisure may play with the idea of 
the simple life or the caravan life, but it is not going 
to set up in a semi-detached house or on the flat system 
in the countryside. 

And if the land system were pulped, with what a 
vengeance should we have to begin England again! 
It would be like pulping the British Museum Library 
and then beginning literature again. Compared with 
it, the French Revolution, so far as it touched the land 
in France, might be a lesser change. The class that 
stood for money and leisure in France at the time the 
Revolution broke out rarely lived on the land. It did 
nothing for the villagers. It had no public duties. As 
Alexis de Tocqueville shows in his noble work on 
“‘France before the Revolution’’, it tortured the 
villagers to madness by its endless little harsh dues 
and manorial rights. 

‘“ The French Revolution gave France a peasant pro- 
prietor ’’, somebody may hazard. But the peasant, as 
Alexis de Tocqueville shows, was proprietor long before 
the Revolution began. As such he was part and parcel 
of the old French land system. The French peasant 
proprietor to-day is ‘‘ antiquated’’. He stands for 
nothing if not continuity. 

We do not need to break up the park palings and 
drive leisure and ornament and tradition out of the 
countryside to get once more a strong English peasantry 
well set on the land. The pheasant need not preclude 
the peasant. We shall have to compress estates and 
reorganise in part; construct and fortify. We must 
have diversity in our system. It is in every page of 
the history of England. We wander through English 
countryside, that medley of a wonderful charm, or look 
into the authentic records of manors and shires and 


* “*Derelict '’ in the common usage ofthe word. Mr. Outhwaite 
M.P., however, in his correspondence with the Duke of Norfolk 
last week said he habitually uses it of the ordinary state of land in 
England to-day. 


villages, and this fact is always before us. What we 
suffer from dangerously now is a want of diversity in 
at least one branch. 

The sameness, the great level plain of peasant life 
is a frightful, threatening feature. 

This is why room must be found and can be found 
for a great class of yeomen sprung directly out of the 
English peasantry. France remade the peasant pro- 
prietors by a revolution; we can remake the yeomen 
by an evolution As I hope to show, there could not 
be a better time and chance to do it than to-day. 


A GOETHE FIND. 


hy has long been known that Goethe’s ‘‘ Wilhelm 

Meister’’, as originally conceived by its author, 
was very different from the monumental work after- 
wards given to the world. This knowledge was based 
upon the reports of friends who saw the first manu- 
script, including the poet’s ggrrespondent Knebel; 
also upon a casual remark dropped by Goethe himself 
in November 1782, and finally, upon the receipts of 
his amanuensis for wages paid between the beginning 
of 1783 and the end of 1785. In every instance the 
work was cited as ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister’s Theatrical 
Mission’’ (‘‘ Sendung’’), whence men naturally con- 
cluded that the author intended to deal exclusively with 
his hero’s dramatic or theatrical development. After 
all these years our shrewd suspicions have been 
changed to absolute certainty by the discovery 
two years ago in Ziirich of a well-authenticated copy 
of the original manuscript, containing the first six 
Books of the romance, as written by Goethe prior to his 
momentous Italian journey. The history of this manu- 
script and of its discovery is very interesting.* 

Goethe had the sociable habit, not very common, we 
imagine, among men of letters, of circulating his works 
in manuscript among the circle of his more intimate 
friends. His poems, for instance, were usually sent off, 
hot-foot, to one or another as soon as written, and 
by this alone we are often able to fix their exact 
date. The same thing happened with ‘‘ Wilhelm Meis- 
ter’s Theatrical Mission’’. Among the favoured few 
privileged to see this work, Book by Book, as dictated 
by its author, was a certain Frau Barbara Schulthess, 
wife of a manufacturer at Schoenhof, near Zirich. 
She seems to have been a woman of fine understanding 
and sound judgment, for whom the poet had a sincere 
admiration and with whom he corresponded for years. 
He never mentions her by name in any of his works, 
but she is believed to be the model from which he drew 
his picture of ‘‘ The Fair Good One”’ (die schoene 
Gute), who moves so graciously among the community 
of spinners and weavers described in the ‘‘ Wander- 
jahre’’. It has long been known that MSS. of this 
work were from time to time sent to her for perusal, 
with a request in every case for their return. But that 
which was not known until the end of 1909 is that Frau 
Schulthess and her daughter ‘‘ Baebe ’’ made a careful 
copy of the work thus submitted, and it is this copy 
which has at last turned up. 

One day in December 1909 a teacher of ancient 
languages in the Higher Gymnasium at Zirich, named 
Gustav Billeter, received from one of his pupils a bundle 
of papers which, he said, had lain for many years 
in his father’s desk—Were they of any value? On the 
cover was inscribed ‘‘ MS. of Goethe’s Book, ‘The 
Sorrows of Young Werther’’’; but examination 
showed that here was not ‘‘ Werther’ but the original 
Wilhelm Meister ’’. 

Further investigation established, moreover, that 
Goethe’s original intention had been to trace the growth 
in his hero of dramatic instinct and talent from their 
earliest stages in childhood to the finished dramatist 
and actor, or, at least, to the ideal theatrical manager. 
In a word, his hero was to be the German Shakespeare ; 
for behind and beneath this artistic plan there naturally 


* An English translation is shortly to be published (Heinemann), 
and the volume will contain an hitherto unpublished portrait of 
Goetiie as a young man. 
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lay an ambition on the poet’s part to regenerate the 
German stage, an ambition by no means extravagant 
or unlikely in a young man of twenty-eight, which was 
Goethe’s age when he began the book. 

We must remember that these first six Books occu- 
pied the leisure hours of eight very busy years of his 
life, after which came his first visit to Italy, when the 
work ceased, and for nine years was allowed to lie 
upon the shelf. When, in 1794, he once more took up 
the task the first thing he did was to recast these six 
Books and cut them down to the first four, as we have 
since known them. Between the earliest inception of 
the ‘‘ Apprenticeship ’’ and its issue to the public there 
lay an interval of no less than twenty years, during 
which the author’s ideas of men and things had greatly 
matured. After making his alterations Goethe care- 
fully destroyed all known copies of the original form, 
and proceeded to expand his book into a sort of 
Omnium Gatherum for a vast variety of topics alto- 
gether alien from its first design. Having decided 
that his hero should be something more than a finished 
actor or manager, he set about hastening to a conclu- 
sion such episodes of his story as dealt exclusively with 
the stage, and provided events whereby the hero’s con- 
nexion with the theatrical company could be decently 
severed ; whereupon he was sent out into the wider 
world of actuality and humanity upon a larger quest 
of personal development and active experience of life. 

From this time forth other and more distinguished 
characters are introduced into the story. The troupe of 
actors is dropped like a discarded mantle, and even 
Mignon and the Harper pass into the background. 
Consequently we find, on turning over this newer form 
of the book—newer to us, though older in fact—that, 
instead of the long account of Wilhelm’s childish 
experiences with the puppet-plays being related by the 
grown man to a sleepy Mariana and an impatient 
Barbara, it is made the opening point of the story, which 
commences in the nursery. Indeed, it is not until we 
are well advanced in the narrative (Book I., chap 
ter xiv.) that Mariana first appears in its pages. There 
is far greater unity of design in this form of the book 
than in that which has become familiar to the world, 
and we think it will be the general judgment that it has 
suffered by the transformation effected. Moreover, it 
contains two hitherto unpublished poems, which will be 
greeted by all Goethe-lovers as an acquisition to be 
prized. These are extracts from two dramas written 
by the youthful Goethe, and afterwards destroyed, and 
contain some very fine lines. 

As for the motives which led Goethe to change the 
form of his great romance, they are not far to seek. 
First, the experiences of his Italian journey had 
modified his outlook upon life; and, secondly, he 
had now been living for some years in intimate and 
daily contact with Higher spheres of life than those in 
which he was brought up, and the effect upon his own 
character of their serener and more dignified existence 
was by no means small. This influence is clearly 
shown in the later developments of the book 
itself, and is more than once put into words by 
Wilhelm, its hero. But, whatever the reasons for the 
change, their result is manifest, and is of peculiar 
interest as a self-revelation of the poet’s own growth 
in character and thought. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PERSIAN QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Pembroke College Cambridge 
3 February 1913. 

Sir—I should be very grateful if you would permit 
me to offer a few observations on the article entitled 
“ British Persia!’’ which appeared in your issue of 
1 February, since it appears to me to contain several 
fallacies which ought not to pass unchallenged. 

You praise the Zill-es-Sultan as the ‘‘ ablest and 


strongest man in Persia’’, and say that ‘‘ since his 


departure no really serious attempt has been made to 
cope with the difficulties which government of the 
peoples of Southern Persia . . . presents’’. I offer 
no opinion as to this statement; I merely ask you how, 
if this is so, you account for the fact that Russia and 
England combined to compel that Prince to leave Persia 
in July 1908, and to give them his ‘‘ categorical promise 
to proceed at once to Europe ’’ (Blue-book on Persia, 
No. 1, 1909, p. 136), save by the hypothesis that the 
maintenance of order in the South was not the object— 
or at any rate the principal object—at which they were 
aiming? Mr. Marling was at this time, 5 July 1908 
(Ibid., p. 138), ‘‘ convinced that, on the departure of the 
Zill, disorders would break out anew’’, yet he was 
instrumental in bringing about his departure, and so, 
on his own admission, deliberately took a step which in 
his own opinion was certain to produce disorder. How 
can the ‘‘ plain man ’”’ resist the conviction that the 
maintenance of order formed no part of the Russo- 
British plan, and that the existing anarchy in South 
Persia was from the first desired and sought by 
Russian, if not by Anglo-Russian, diplomacy? That 
Russia desires the partition of Persia and a conter- 
minous frontier with England is to me evident, her 
twofold object being, as I take it, first, the consolida- 
tion of her hold on Northern Persia, which England, 
having imitated, could no longer condemn; and 
secondly, the pressure which she would thereafter be 
able to apply directly to an indefensible British frontier, 
whereby she reckons to secure for ever the complais- 
ance or obedience of England in all her future projects. 
That such pressure has already been exerted in the 
matter of the Russo-Indian railway may be deduced 
from certain expressions let fall by Lord Morley in the 
discussion of that insane project. 

Your assertion that Azarbaijan is ‘* peaceful and pros- 
perous’’ seems to me to be in direct conflict with the 
statement of Mr. M. Philips Price, Mr. Turner, and 
other unprejudiced witnesses who have recently visited 
that province. 

If the Swedish gendarmerie is unpaid, that is surely 
due to the fact that Russia and England have, since the 
affair of the Seligmann loan in the autumn of 1910, 
persistently prevented Persia from borrowing money in 
the open market, while refusing to lend it themselves 
save on ruinous and usurious terms. 

You speak of the ‘‘ misery of the South under the 
constitutional régime ’’, but the constitutional régime 
was brought to an end by the two Russian ultimatums 
and the results which followed them in December rg11. 
How can you speak of a ‘‘ constitutional régime ’’ when 
Parliament is violently dissolved and not permitted to 
reassemble, and when the most capable and patriotic 
Persians are either slain, imprisoned, or in exile? That 
‘*the mass of Persians are now opposed to the with- 
drawal of the Russian troops from Northern Persia ”’ 
appears to me about as credible as that ‘‘ the majority 
of hares would deeply deplore the abolition of harriers”, 

As regards the tearing up of the Anglo-Russian Con- 
vention, it was torn up eighteen months ago; and as 
regards war with Russia, I venture to think that you 
would find not a few distinguished politicians and 
soldiers who share my opinion that the signs point more 
and more to this or the surrender of India as the two 
alternatives with which this country will, in the course 
of a few years, be confronted as the result of the foreign 
policy of a Government which you condemn on all other 
counts, but applaud on this, its weakest side. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully 
Epwarp G. BROWNE. 


ITALY AND THE A2GEAN ISLANDS. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 


Sir—Whilst the unsympathetic attitude of the Italian 
Consulta towards the inhabitants of the Aigean 
Islands has received almost universal condemnation, 
it must not be supposed that the Italian people approve 
of the foreign policy of their Government. It is true 
that the extreme section of the Nationalist party loudly 
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demand a Pan-Italian policy and would welcome with 
frenzied applause any decision that might tend towards 
the incorporation of the A2gean Islands with the realm 
of Italy. But the bulk of the nation jealously guards 
that national tradition, to the existence of which Italy 
owes her being, and claims that an ethnical solution be 
given to the problem in the form of the complete re- 
storation to Greece of the captured islands. It even 
goes further and demands that Italy should support 
the Hellenic Kingdom in her claim to the cession of 
the whole Archipelago. Not a few would gladly volun- 
teer for foreign service in furtherance of this end, for 
the memories of fifty years ago are still strong in the 
breasts of the children of Young Italy. The news of 
the recent naval engagement, which at the same time 
crushed the Ottoman fleet and restored to Greece her 
ancient heritage, was received with joy throughout the 
Peninsula, for it was felt that the Powers could no 
longer use the islands as pawns in their diplomatic 
game, and that the possession of the islands by Greece 
went far towards the settlement of their final destiny. 
Signor Giolitti’s declaration that Italy was only bound 
by the Treaty of Lausanne to evacuate the islands 
was considered by many Italian statesmen of high rank 
to point to a less severe attitude towards Greece in her 
fight for liberation from Turkish misrule. That Italy 
still persists in her rather illogical policy of repression 
of the very natural aspirations of the islanders may be 
due to the hopes of a section of the Italian Government 
that that policy may give one of two definite results : 
Either that the Porte may actively aid Italy in the paci- 
fication of Tripoli and the Cyrenaica, with the hope of 
ultimately re-entering into possession of the islands; 
or that the captured islands may be leased to Italy 
at the price of her friendly support of Ottoman in- 
terests. These hopes are vain enough. The resist- 
ance of the Arabs is due not to obedience to Turkish 
mandates, but solely to religious and patriotic senti- 
ment; and the Turks, when once the danger of a final 
Greek occupation is removed, will speedily recall their 
troops from the Cyrenaica and demand the fulfilment of 
Italy’s treaty pledges. 

It would seem strange that such a far-seeing states- 
man as Signor Giolitti did not see the danger of 
alienating the sympathies of the Balkan peoples and 
so ruining almost irretrievably any hope of the ex- 
pansion of Italian commerce in the Levant. 

Anti-Italian feeling is even now running high in 
Balkan countries—there is yet time for Italy to embark 
on a more generous policy, profitable both to herself 
and to the Balkan League. 


I am Sir yours obediently 
NEAR East.”’ 


MADAME BLAVATSKY. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REview. 


S. George’s Hall Langham Place 
London W. 
5 February 1913. 

Sir—I begin to feel sorry that in a moment of weak- 
ness | was induced to accept a challenge to prove that 
the late Madame Blavatsky was ‘‘ the greatest im- 
postor in history’’. In response to the challenge I 
have published an ungarnished statement of irrefutable 
facts which, I contend, prove conclusively that, if she 
was not “ the greatest impostor in history’, she was 
at least ‘‘ the champion impostor of the age’’, as the 
Americans call her. 

This pamphlet has drawn me into a hornets’ nest. 
Fortunately, the insects do not sting and they are half- 
blind. However, they keep me busy in flicking them 
from ticklish places, but no sooner do I drive them 
from one spot than they alight upon another. Argu- 
ment is absolutely useless; their reasoning faculties 
are destroyed by the poison of occultism. 

It was hardly fair of your contributor, Mr. Filson 
Young, to describe Madame as my “Aunt Sally ”’. 
I presume he meant to infer that I had set up an ugly 


old woman with a pipe in her mouth in order to shy 
at her; such, I assure you, was very far from my 
intention. The sketch of Madame that appears in my 
little book is an attempt to give a faithful likeness of 
her as she appeared in 1890, when I last saw her. The 
only available photograph of her was a glorified one 
taken many years ago. The holder of the copyright 
could not be found. I was informed that he had retired 
from business; consequently I could not arrange for 
a reproduction. Accordingly I employed a good artist 
and together we spent a considerable time in producing 
what I believe to be an excellent likeness of Madame 
enjoying her cigarette in her favourite attitude, resting 
her chin upon her beautiful hand, displaying on her 
finger the huge ring which she declared possessed 
magical power; it changed colour according to her 
temperament. 

The letter that appeared in your issue of the rst inst. 
signed Alice Leighton Cleather is an attempt to white- 
wash the old lady, and it is commendable in its way. 
The dig at ‘‘the public conjurer’s contemptible 
pamphlet ’’ is excusable from a hornet of the class 
I have described. I have never denied the fact that 
Madame Blavatsky was obliged to work hard. The 
post she created for herself—viz. amanuensis to 
loquacious Mahatmas in Tibet—must have been a very 
arduous one; to have supplied all the information 
required by the ‘‘ faithful’? must have taxed her fertile 
brain to the utmost. The Mahatmas, however, appear 
to have bad memories; judging by their letters they 
are as much addicted to lying as Madame was herself. 
That Madame Blavatsky did not make more money 
was not her fault; she did the best she could, but the 
fates were against her. One thing, however, she did. 
She paved the way for those who came after her to 
live in the greatest luxury. They are the greater 
humbugs, and it is to them that I shall give special 
attention in any further exposures of: the fraud. 


Yours etc. 
J. N. MASKELYNE. 


[We have shown this letter to Mr. Filson Young, 
whose comment on it is: ‘‘ Mr. Maskelyne has evidently 
pot read my article, which entirely supported him ’’.— 
Ep. S. R.] 


POST-IMPRESSIONISM. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAy REVIEW. 


Flatford East Bergholt Suffolk 
25 January 1913. 

Sir—I do not think I misrepresented Mr. O. Ray- 
mond Drey when I said that he had thrown over Picasso 
and the Cubists, for in your issue of 14 December, 
after describing Futurism as the basest form of Realism, 
he continued ‘‘I think too that painters should use 
recognisable forms; Picasso’s abstractions mean 
nothing to me’’. As your critics were dealing with 
the recent exhibitions in Paris and London, it appears 
to me that Mr. Drey in this sentence abandoned the 
defence of Picasso and the Cubists, who with the 
Futurists might chronologically be styled Post- 
Impressionist. 

As in his letter in this Review of 25 January 
Mr. Drey intends not to throw over Picasso and 
the Cubists, one must go back to his remark that 
‘‘the statement of form by means of light and 
shade is one convention, to state form lineally in planes 
in the manner of the Cubists is another’’. Now a con- 
vention is an agreed sign or symbol that has been 
generally accepted. Can the manner of the Cubists 
be accurately so described? Has it been accepted? 

The statement of form by means of contrasting tones 
is really to express the impression we receive from 
nature, and Mr. Drey asks ‘‘ Who is to say that one 
method is legitimate while the other is not?’’ The 
tendency of modern painting is to increase in 
naturalism, to abandon conventional signs. Painting 
differs from literature by the employment of optical 
illusion in place of symbols; that does not say that the 
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aim of painting is deception, but illusion sufficient to 
arouse in the beholder emotions similar to those received 
by the artist from the scene or object he depicts. When 
the conventions of an art are superseded by or offend 
common knowledge they defeat their end and disturb 
illusion by introducing conflicting sensations. 

We have a case in point in the works of MM. Edouard 
Manet and Claude Monet. The former began with con- 
ventional methods. He was only unconventional in 
choice of subject. He used a bold magnificent line, 
his open-air colour was French Academic colour, 
sometimes an outrageous black, as is the foliage and 
shadow of the trees in the ‘‘ Music at the Tuileries ’’, 
which was, I think, his first open-air picture, and this 
conventional colour was maintained until he was in- 
fluenced by Claude Monet. If Mr. Drey can recall the 
exhibition of his work at the Beaux Arts soon after 
his death, and another in Paris about 1904, he may 
have noticed that when Manet first used oxide of 
chromium for his green trees, he went from one shock- 
ing convention to another, while at the end of his life 
he decomposed his tints in accordance with the teaching 
of Monet, and attained greater naturalism in colour 
and line. 

Monet’s teaching does not go to the extreme state- 
ment that there are no lines in nature. He opposed the 
academic outline and upheld the view of Turner after 
his fifty-second year that line, like colour, is dependent 
on light; therefore as far as possible lines should be 
placed where nature places them. Monet’s arrange- 
ment of line in his pictures of seashore and boats, the 
design and arrangement of the stems of his poplar 
trees, were quite new in French painting, and have 
opened the way to a beneficial €xpansion of view. Un- 
fortunately his work has been very much dispersed; 
it has never been exhibited in England with any 
approach to thoroughness, nor could it have the effect 
in the home of Turner it had in France. 

To imagine that every digression is a development, 
a forward movement, is to become obsessed with a 
superficial idea of evolution, without understanding the 
time it occupies. What is now known as Impressionism 
is a spiritual, intellectual and technical development in 
painting, which has continued for four hundred years. 

After the death of Rubens, English painters of the 
virile eighteenth century brought it to its present ad- 
vanced position. They have been joined by the French, 
and those of other nations, during the last fifty years. 
Our duty is to lead and not to dissipate energy in 
ephemeral excursions. 

Mr. Drey’s last letter strengthens my idea that he 
is not sound about Impressionism. I did not think he 
attacked it, but that he was quixotically attempting the 
defence of an impossible position to which Mr. Roger 
Fry had led him. 

If Mr. Drey wishes to know what are legitimate 
methods he must take more extended views, when he 
may discover that his opponents are not wilfully obtuse, 
and have much in common with him. 

I have the honour to remain 
Your obedient servant 
H. P. H. FRIswe te. 


MILESTONES. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Brasenose College Oxford 
1 February 1913. 


Sir—Surely Mr. Frederick H. Evans is mistaken in 
what he says about milestones placed on the wrong 
side of the road. The milestone with the face inscribed 
Uxbridge 9 miles ’’ turned towards London is quite 
naturally so placed in order that persons approaching 
it may know where the road they are using will take 
them. This very reasonable arrangement, which is 
especially convenient for those who travel in motors, is 
quite common in Hampshire. 

I am Sir yours etc. 
T. S. Sincrarr. 


XUM 


HUMANE SLAUGHTERING. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REview. 


Oakes-in-Norton by Sheffield 
Derbyshire 

4 February 1913. 
Sir—A propos of Mr. Walter Winans’ letter in the 
SaTurDay Review of 18 January in which he said he 
had seen a horse in Belgium not killed outright by 
the first shot of a ‘* humane killer ’’, and also saying 
the killer was not safe for use in slaughter-houses for 
those unused to ‘‘ fire arms’’, would you kindly insert 
the following note from Mr. Thorpe, a farm tenant of 
mine, who is also a large wholesale butcher in Sheffield, 
to whom I gave the R.S.P.C.A. ‘‘ humane killer’ for 
large beasts and their ‘‘ captive-bolt pistol ’’ for calves, 
sheep and pigs? Both are in daily use and have been 
ever since they were given some months ago. The 
slaughterers have never had to use two shots or had 
any accident at all. In fact other butchers there, when 
they have a wild or restive animal to kill, come for him 
to do it with the ‘‘ killer ’’ as the quicker and safer way 
for themselves. I have given the ‘‘ killers’’ to other 
butchers and they all say, when once used, they would 
not go back to the old method, the new being quicker 
and more practical apart from the humane side, the 

meat setting and bleeding in all cases equally well. 
Mr. Thorpe says: “I can thoroughly recommend 
the captive-bolt pistol; it is most humane, and death 
to the animal is instantaneous. This wonderful inven- 
tion ought to be used in every slaughter-house, especi- 
ally where young and inexperienced men are employed, 
for it is most simple and safe. I have killed bulls 
one hundred and twenty stone, and there is no chance 
of torture being inflicted as by the old-fashioned 

method ’’. 
Yours truly 
BrapSHAW ISHERWOOD-BAGSHAWE. 


. 


‘““VOTES FOR WOMEN.”’ 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 


Hammerfield Penshurst Kent 
31 January 1913. 

Sir—When public opinion is strongly divided upon 
any social question, the wise man will recall the Roman 
maxim ‘‘ In medio tutissimus ibis ’’. As to the division 
of public opinion, there can on this occasion be not the 
smallest possible shadow of doubt ; the whole firmament 
is vocal with the cacophonous clamour of conflicting 
parties, and each side is now shrieking its separate 
views to high heaven. 

‘* They say them very loud and clear, 
They come and shout them in your ear.’’ 


But in spite of all this noise and confusion the present 
tourney of tongues is but a study in half-truths, and 
for truth pure, absolute and undefiled you must, as 
ever, betake yourself to the bottom of that ‘‘ well’’ 
which is always the enemy of the ‘“ best’’, as ex- 
tremists always term their views; and the clue for 
guidance in this maze of muddle will be found in that 
thread of common agreement which is in reality con- 
necting either camp. 

(1) For instance, both parties are agreed that woman 
in her own sphere is superior to man. Ask every true 
man and he will admit this as the fundamental certitude 
of his soul. Ask every true woman and she will admit 
the soft impeachment without reservation of any kind. 

(2) Every man will declare that by Divine preor- 
dinance predominance has been given to man, and 
every woman in the marriage service joyfully admits 
the same; but in compensation the ladies have the 
privilege of the last word—‘‘ The hand that rocks the 
cradle rules the world’’; and in every well-regulated 
family, while the father is the head of the household, 
the mother is the neck and turns the head. 

(3) The history of all ages teaches the same lesson. 
From Mother Eve downwards the influence of woman 
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has been supreme; not always, but generally for good. 
To look only at English history, what does this country 
not owe to Queen Elizabeth, to Queen Victoria, to 
Elizabeth Fry, to Florence Nightingale, and to all that 
multitude of saintly women who have been the mothers 
and educators and guardians of the English-speaking 
race? 

(4) And with all this we have to recognise that men 
and women are in function, temperament and tendency 
essentially diverse. 

Each has his or her own sphere of action, and woe 
be to the one who seeks to trespass upon the domain 
of the other! The man who interferes in the kitchen 
is a fool; the woman who interferes in the office can 
only be described as matter in the wrong place; and 
this fundamental and essential distinction of sex must 
never be forgotten in dealing with the problem now 
before us. I do not speak so much of the distinction 
of physical power, for when some perfervid politician 
waxes hot as to the “‘ ultima ratio belli’’, and declares 
that woman cannot bear arms, she is wont triumphantly 
to retort that she can bear armies, which comes to 
much the same thing in the long run. 

(5) But, indeed, the present campaign of the suffra- 
gettes is, like the Government Home Rule Bill, founded 
on half-a-dozen fallacies of fraud. I do not here refer 
to that madness of militancy—‘‘ that horrid regiment 
of women ’’—which has made the suffragette cause a 
byword and a hissing amongst the nations, but I do 
desire to point out that the suffragettes, in making one 
demand, are in actual intent requiring something 
entirely different. 

What suffragettes ask for now is that women may 
be admitted in more or less degree to the franchise, 
and be allowed to vote for male representatives for 
Parliament; but this is only the thin end of the wedge. 
What they really want, and what, in due course, they 
intend to obtain, is that woman shall be directly repre- 
sented in Parliament. If you can ever speak to a suffra- 
gette off her guard, she will tell you in confidence that 
the idea of a mere man really representing a woman is 
in itself a thing entirely absurd, which, indeed, is 
absolutely true; and it is for this reason that it is the 
unmarried statesman, the one who doesn’t know, or 
doubly married statesman who doesn’t care, who be- 
comes the pillar of the women’s hopes, the centre of 
their fond desire. 

Here, however, we come to the crux of the whole 
difficulty. If it is not desirable for men and women to 
be elected to the same House of Commons, and if it is 
desirable that women’s knowledge and experience 
should be brought to bear directly upon legislation, 
what road is there to be found out of this impasse of 
conflicting claims? 

May I be permitted to point out a more excellent 
way, by which all interests may be safeguarded, and 
all requirements satisfied? 

Let a Third Chamber, a Women’s Chamber, be 
added to Parliament, wherein women, elected by 
women, can discuss all public problems, all social ques- 
tions, all pending legislation, from the woman’s point 
of view, for the advancement of the common good and 
the betterment of the race. Let such a Chamber have 
co-ordinate, if not co-equal, authority with that of the 
existing House of Commons, and let both be checked 
and controlled by a reformed House of Lords. 

In this manner, and in this manner only, I believe, 
can the essential divergencies of sex be safeguarded 
and preserved. 

In this manner can all men who love and honour 
women be united in chivalrous service to the better 
half of humanity, and in this manner can politics be 
delivered from the shrieking sisterhood who make life 
hideous for all believers in the Beatitude that ‘‘ the 
meek shall inherit the earth ’’. 


Yours faithfully 
ARNOLD F. Hits. 


REVIEWS. 


HOW TO WRITE AND HOW NOT TO WRITE 
NOVELS. 


“Topham’s Folly.’ By George Stevenson. London: 


Lane. 1913. 6s, 


R. STEVENSON has not written a great tale, 
but he has come astonishingly near it in 
scattered passages throughout ‘‘ Topham’s Folly ’’. 
Astonishingly, because it must be said that a great deal 
of the book is distinctly not moving. Topham himself, 
a rogue of a country solicitor, does not hold us. None 
of the earlier portions of the story that concern the 
Wintersgill family and their field work holds us par- 
ticularly, though it is done at least as well as this kind 
of thing—Arcady in fiction—usually is done. But it 
cannot compare for a moment with the touches in 
Jefferies’ ‘‘ Amaryllis at the Fair ’»—which was, and, we 
believe, always will be a frost as far as the bulk of the 
novel-reading public goes—and it quite wants the 
great dramatic power of Thomas Hardy’s series of 
country tales. And yet we have read three or four 
bits in ‘‘ Topham’s Folly ’’ and re-read and not wearied 
of them. One or two are strong and true and deep; 
and one or two are lovely. There needs no other word 
for it. William Topham is the farming son of Solicitor 
Topham. He is, on the whole, what is called a brute, 
though he has his redeeming qualities. He slights his 
wife; is of a sullen, obstinate nature. But he is re- 
formed by the author near the close, reformed by a 
drunken tumble into the Black Pond, out of which his 
wife fishes him. The passage in which he is described as 
brooding lustfully over his old and reawakened passion 
for his fashionable cousin Marion, Lady Winterfield, 
is strong. ‘‘ William’s nature—as Marion had dis- 
covered to her greater zest—was largely primal: and 
the old passion which had never died for her, she had 
recklessly fanned into a flame. It possessed William 
now—possessed him like an obsession; there was none 
of the chivalrous in it that had characterised his youth- 
ful love-making ; nothing of that deeper respect which 
had underlain his first attraction to Nannie; it was 
malevolent in its influences, baneful in its result ’’. 

** Decency, self-respect, affection for his wife, even 
the commonest regard for her and her condition—these 
things were swept away as by the swirling current of 
a river in full flood. Even in his avocations about the 
farm, in the instincts of his animals, he found some 
lustful image of his passion and battened shamelessly 
upon desire.”’ 

The course of William Topham’s passion for his 
cousin is drawn, we think, with real fidelity and know- 
ledge of human nature. It is convincing. Equally 
good in a wholly different field is the picture of Nannie, 
William’s wife. ‘‘ Even as a child she had suffered 
greatly from her sisters. They had all been strong; 
she weakly. They had loved boisterous play ; she to sit 
in some quiet corner alone with her doll. Her very 
delicacy had given her a refinement that they entirely 
lacked. Theirs was the freshness and rank sweetness 
of the wild hyacinths, that grew in the wood behind 
their house; hers the sensitive grace of a wood 
anemone.’’ The real stuff is there, something seen and 
felt, not merely invented. 

Turn to the dialogue between Mrs. Topham and 
Nannie at their first meeting; perfectly simple all 
through, with no touch of cleverness, and yet felt to be 
deeply true to life. George Eliot scarcely did better of 
its kind. People look like that, talk like that, believe 
like that. Now, this is very rare in a six-shilling novel 
of to-day. Through by far the greater part of the vast 
bulk of these novels, which live their month or so and 
cease to be, dummies and puppets move and chatter, 
and the whole while one is conscious of the author 
pulling the strings and trying to persuade poor un- 
fortunate us that these are real people, or even that 
they are passable stage people. Why is it that novels 
to-day are as a rule ineffective? Why are they as a 
rule so much more ineffective than books on travel, art, 
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politics, theology, almost anything? Perhaps one 
reason is that the six-shilling novelist has got into the 
bad habit of sitting down and inventing his stories; 
sitting down and working and working at his intellect 
till a plot and a series of characters come somehow into 
his mind and he writes them down. That is the way 
not to do it. That is the way it will never be done. 
The story, the characters, the scenery, the whole 
setting of it, must float into the mind more or less 
unconsciously and without forcing or straining. It 
must come slowly out of deep and close and long 
knowledge and observation of life, or it must spring 
swiftly out of sheer genius. This is true of all long 
novels, of all short stories, of all plays. You cannot 
—after childhood—sit down and “invent a story ”’; 
at least not a story that will ever be added to literature. 

In this particular story it seems to us that where Mr. 
Stevenson has invented, he has failed; we think, for 
example, that he invented his solicitor. But where Mr. 
Stevenson has depended on the other method, he has 
succeeded. His anemones and bluebells may set us 
thinking of a spring coppice. 


THE AFRICAN IDEA. 


“Through the Heart of Africa.’ By Frank H. 
Melland and Edward H. Cholmeley. London: 
Constable. 1912. 12s. 6d. net. 

“In South Central Africa.” By J. M. Moubray. 
London: Constable. 1912. 10s. 6d. net. 


WE have been moved at times to cry out for a 

close season in books about South Africa, 
praying after each several work, however favourably 
regarded, that this may be the last. ‘‘ Let not every- 
one employed on either bank of the Zambesi conceive it 
part of his duty to write a book ’’ has been our feeling, 
and, for the whole race of globe-trotters and professed 
or amateur journalists, let their name be anathema as 
well as legion. And yet for the South African by 
adoption, and especially for the Rhodesian, this stern 
attitude is always reserved “‘ till the next time’’. Polli- 
ticians on holiday, ladies of culture, ‘* Souls ’’ or other- 
wise, and picturesque correspondents are all, and for 
evermore, warned off. But confront us with a six 
years’ record, in Mashonaland and north of the river, of 
a travelling and mining engineer like Mr. Moubray, 
or with the account of a bicycle tour from Livingstone 
past the great lakes to Cairo which makes the Odyssey 
of Mr. Melland and Mr. Cholmeley ; and it is ‘‘ other 
guesswork ’’. Pass then Mr. Moubray and all goes 
well. Pass Mr. Melland and Mr. Cholmeley and all 
goes better. But, after these, remember no more mis- 
cellaneous records nor other followers in Mr. Grogan’s 
footsteps. We have enough to go on with. 

Many of us south or north of the Zambesi, having 
the return to England in sight, have gazed wistfully 
northward with the old, old dream of ‘“‘ going 
through ’’, which, while others of us only dreamed of 
it, Mr. Grogan first went and did. Time, or the season, 
usually defeats such projects; they culminate at best 
in the east coast route home, or, alas ! on just that old, 
weariful journey down south to Table Bay. As official 
students of African conditions, our bicyclists thought 
it well worth their while to spend their leave, or part of 
it, in snatching at this experience; they started from 
Kasama, in Rhodesia, on 26 July 1907, taking two 
boys apiece, including a cook, two gun-bearers, a 
scholar in Swahili, and a hunter posted on the spoor of 
elephants. From Abercorn, five thousand feet above 
sea-level, they took that wonderful plunge which haunts 
many an imagination plump down on the level of Lake 
Tanganyika. The Kalambo Falls, of which they took 
the first photograph to show the whole height of the 
cascade, seems a rival in miniature to the Victoria Falls. 
Now they were in German East Africa, and their 
experience was of a sort fairly familiar—immense 
kindness from German officials, lots to learn, as Sir 
Charles Eliot has pointed out, from German administra- 
tion, but its enviable thoroughness invaded by too much 


“* Militarismus’’. The Protectorate proved a happy 
hunting-ground for the folklorist, and admirable is the 
account of Wakwa, and other tribal, mythology. The 
passages in Latin where the vulgar tongue were indis- 
creet, and footnotes from Ennius and Terence, not less 
than their folklore and their manliness, must have 
endeared the authors to Mr. Andrew Lang. Bismarck- 
burg, Rukwa, and thence to Tabora and Wanza was 
the route by which the travellers reached the Victoria 
Nyanza, the S.S. ‘‘ Sybil’’, and the beauties of Entebbe. 
Thence the Uganda railway carried them to that 
‘* mushroom city of the plains, Nairobi ’’, the attentions 
of a dentist, the development of the photographs taken 
en route, and the repair of bicycles. Their glimpse of 
British East Africa left these partly sceptical Rhodesians 
convinced that here was ‘‘a great country in the 
making ’’ and ‘‘ as fine a monument for the colonising 
genius of the British race as one could wish to see’’. 
Of Sir Percy Girouard, the Governor, the administra- 
tive and non-official population reported equally 
warmly ; the fact does not diminish our regret that the 
Armstrongs should have filched Sir Percy from his 
official life. The next move was back to Entebbe and 
thence north to Mubendi and Hoima, where the local 
chief displayed a secretary, and the Baganda showed a 
development, to our travellers, wonderful in any Bantu 
people. Without wanting to ‘‘ hustle a people who, 
like the Baganda, present a probably unique oppor- 
tunity for the growth of an African State’’, the large 
areas which the tribe is unable to develop might fitly be 
taken over by white planters. From Bugoma our 
travellers tasted the delights of elephant hunting near 
the Albert Nyanza, and later in the Masindi. They 
counted a hundred and forty elephants in one herd, 
and that was a great moment when the .450 went 
off right and left, the .360 followed, and ‘“‘ the 
whole countryside seemed alive with elephants’’. At 
Palango, the Rhodesian ‘‘ boys ’’ were sent home, and, 
it is satisfactory to learn, are once more with their 
masters in Northern Rhodesia, and none the worse for 
the journey; while the masters crossed the Victoria 
Nile. In the Lango and the Acholi country they were in 
a section rich in ethnographical interest, nor had Euro- 
pean before them penetrated from Palango to Nimule. 
Unluckily, with 275 miles to cover in seventeen days, 
there was no time even for making sketch maps. 
Curiously, the natives showed no concern at their pre- 
sence. The native language here was not Bantu, but 
apparently ‘‘a guttural mixture of Nilotic and Gala 
origin tinged with West African phonology ’’’. When 
the children of Ham invaded the Soudan and Abyssinia 
the Nile negroes were driven from the north. Their 
mingled progeny, a potent blend, carried the Nile 
languages west through the Bari country, and there 
met the West African influence. That, at least, is 
Sir Harry Johnston’s explanation. From Nimule the 
travellers passed through Gondocoro, sold their camp 
kit, embarked on the ‘‘ Gordon Pasha ’’, and so to Lado 
on New Year’s Eve and Kodok, that was once Fashoda, 
and Khartoum. ‘‘ It may be years’’, they conclude, 
‘‘ before there is a through line from the Cape to Cairo, 
but the basis of the scheme which Cecil Rhodes first 
propounded to a sceptical world is already a fait 
accompli. Nearly two-thirds of the main route has 
been covered ’’. 

Compared with these adventurers on bicycles and 
otherwise in ways untrodden, Mr. Moubray’s ‘‘ good 
deal of novel and miscellaneous information ’’ is at a 
plain disadvantage. His is, in fact, the commonplace 
book of an observant, level-headed man, for six years 
constantly on the move in Rhodesia, but always with his 
eyes open. To the South African much of his material 
and reflexions are rather sound than novel. For the 
general reader these chapters give a sufficient inkling 
of Rhodesia south and north. The author’s photographs 
are enviably good, the railway bridge over the Lower 
Kafue and the glimpses of buck and bush veldt affecting 
us with nostalgia. The remarks on elephant hunting 
are no passing traveller’s commentary. And on such 
native habits and organisation as those of the Awisa 
Mr. Moubray is especially interesting. He is sound 
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moreover alike on points concerning health, such 
as the outwitting of the jigger etc., and on systematic 
fencing and on dipping—an old story, but on such 
precautions cattle breeding and the final prosperity of 
Rhodesia depend. Not ‘‘ prepared to defend many of 
the methods employed by some missionary societies ’’, 
we are glad that he has a good word, out of intimate 
acquaintance, to say of the unobtrusive work among 
the natives steadily carried on by others. These teach 
useful trades, advise the native villagers on sanitary 
conditions, and instruct ‘‘ in a simple rotation of crops ”’ 
and other goodly matters not too ambitious. As 
becomes one who rejoices that Tweed’s great statue 
of Cecil Rhodes faces ‘‘ The Great Northern Land ”’, 
Mr. Moubray has the real quality of one loving 
Rhodesia. We must feel kindly to the man who, stand- 
ing on the rim of the Aluanu valley, got his natives 
‘“to clear a small promontory of all the bushes and 
trees growing on it ’’, that, coming and going, he might 
sit awhile and look his fill on Central Africa, as it were, 
spread out sheer four thousand feet below him. 


OLD CHINA AND YOUNG COLLECTORS. 


“Pottery and Porcelain.” By Frederick Litchfield. 
London: Truslove and Hanson. 1912. 2is. net. 


ADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU wrote 
‘*Old China is below nobody’s taste, since it 
has been the Duke of Argyll’s, whose understanding 
has never been doubted either by his friends or enemies’’. 
God bless the Duke of Argyll! and we all follow his 
taste. For there is no doubt that an amazing amount 
of interest must be taken nowadays in old china when 
the whole of the top floor of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum is devoted to a prodigious display of pottery 
and porcelain. Starting at the Prince’s Gate end of the 
Keramic Gallery, we pass by Persian faience, mainly 
that blue and white ware which was so largely imported 
during the third decade of the nineteenth century, but is 
little seen now, through cases of Turkish faience, 
characterised by fine design, and usually, although in all 
probability wrongly, attributed to Rhodes and Damas- 
cus, to the unsurpassed glories of the Hispano- 
Moresque pottery and the incomparable Italian majolica. 
Turning to the left we are among the tin-glazed wares 
of Holland, France, and England, the first of which 
easily beat their Japanese prototypes, and thence pass 
to the stately stoneware made in Germany in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. On the opposite 
side is the Saint Porchaire (Henri Deux) ware, that 
ingenious inlaid pottery inspired by contemporary 
enamelled silversmith’s work, the possession of which, 
and of the equally rare Florentine porcelain, can be left, 
without regret on the part of the lover of the beautiful, 
to museums and millionaires. Now we proceed through 
room after room and by case after case of European 
pottery and porcelain, and finally draw breath among 
the magnificent enamelled Chinese vases and dishes and 
the cool perfection of the Chinese blue and white. 

Of nearly all these wares Mr. Litchfield tells us some- 
thing—too little of many, and, for due proportion, too 
much of a few. He devotes far too much space to 
English factories. Probably this is what the public 
wants—the book is addressed to the inexperienced 
collector—but the public should be taught to estimate 
the output of the English factories in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries at its proper worth. They 
produced useful ware, tea and dinner services, which 
were not without distinction, though not better than, if 
as good as, the china made at the time on the Continent, 
ill-modelled figures and clumsy over-decorated vases; 
the details of the figures and groups, tolerable in the 
biscuit, never came out satisfactorily after the firings 
for glaze and decoration. Compare the illustrations in 
the book of Bow and Derby figures with those of Fulda 
and Limbach, or, at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
the English figures in the Keramic Gallery with Mrs. 
Arthur Ramsay Macdonald’s collection of continental 
figures in the Loan Court. 


The most creditable keramic production of this country 
was the dainty ware glazed with salt, and now known 
generically as ‘‘ Salt Glaze’’. Enamelled Salt Glaze, 
the appearance of which is well shown in a coloured 
plate, owed much to the Dutch enamellers, who applied 
to the salt-glazed surface the same colours and decora- 
tion as they had used in the tin-glazed ware of Holland. 
A favourite salt-glaze model was a square tea-caddy 
decorated with the tea-plant and inscribed ‘‘ Chia, the 
Indian Herb ’’. This was doubtless taken from Purchas, 
who writes in 1614 in his “‘ Pilgrimage ’’: ‘‘ They use 
much the powder of a certain herb called Chia of which 
they put as much as a walnut shell may containe into a 
dish of Porcelane, and drinke it with hot water ’’. 

A want of a sense of proportion runs through the 
book; only eighteen pages are devoted to the whole 
of the Chinese wares, and no notice is given of the in- 
teresting productions of the T’ang and Sung dynasties, 
which are now so keenly sought after, and may be ex- 
amined in the Loan Court in the collections of Mr. R. H. 
Benson and Mr. W. C. Alexander; nor is the Korean 
celadon ware, of which the British Museum possesses 
a representative collection, mentioned. Again, apart 
from an unilluminating table of potters’ marks, Dutch 
Delft is dismissed in a single page, no mention being 
made of those fine craftsmen, van Eenhorn, the 
Pynackers, the Pennis, and the Dextras. On the other 
hand Lowestoft has ten pages, Chelsea eight, Derby 
seven, and Bristol Delft two. Many interesting factories 
are not mentioned at all, Gennep, Winterthur, Orvieto, 
and Lowesby being examples. The marks do not 
appear to have been verified or redrawn, in fact they 
and many of the ‘‘ cuts’’ appear to be those which have 
served in books on this subject since the middle of the 
last century. A serious misstatement on p. 337 cannot 
be allowed to pass; Mr. Litchfield writes: ‘‘ Our 
Victoria and Albert Museum has no less than six good 
specimens [of Saint Porchaire]. . . .They are lent by 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan’’. Mr. Pierpont Morgan lent 
one specimen, which is, of course, now in America ; the 
other five specimens are the property of the museum. 
Also, in the bibliography we find ‘‘Church, A. H., 
‘English Earthenware and Porcelain’, London, 
1884’; a new edition was published in 1904. 

While many sections are mere compilation, a very 
interesting feature of the book is formed by the chapters 
headed ‘‘Hints and Cautions to Collectors: Some 
Counterfeit and Misleading Marks—Notes and 
Explanations [this includes a description of the ‘ knock- 
out ’]—On Value and Prices’’ Especially useful is 
the note on ‘‘ Redecorated China’’. Mr. Litchfield 
writes: ‘‘A great many sparsely-decorated pieces of 
china of different factories have been enriched by 
obliterating by means of powerful acids the little flower 
or sprig which formed its very simple decoration and 
making the specimen one of richly-coloured ground with 
panels or medallions of subjects’’. The process con- 
sists in coating the whole cup, except the decoration to 
be removed, with wax, and then carefully working with 
an indiarubber-pointed pencil dipped in hydrofluoric 
acid at the decoration until it is wiped out: a more im- . 
portant subject, usually a ‘‘ Watteau group’’, is then 
painted in the blank space and the piece refired. A 
Worcester cup is raised in value in this way from four 
to forty pounds, and the deception is difficult to detect : 
often, for example, a genuine but broken saucer is 
mated to a redecorated cup. The “‘ little black spots 
caused by ‘ spluttering’ in the second firing ’’ are not 
always to be found; their presence is due to the piece 
being fired in a coal or coke furnace, and not in a 
wood furnace. 

The cautions with regard to forgeries might well be 
expanded in a future edition; two particularly danger- 
ous examples of this kind are the reproduction of Italian 
(notably Siena) majolica made by Joseph Devers in 
France in 1850-1853, and the old stock of white Sévres 
soft paste which was sold to Messrs. Pérés Irlande and 
Jamart in 1813 and decorated by them. Mr. Litchfield 
explains the ‘‘ knock-out’’, but offers no suggestion 
as to how the combination is to be defeated. It 
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seems to us that the only way is for collectors 
to attend auctions and bid for themselves, or, failing 
this, to give their commissions to the auctioneers to 
execute. At the Bernal sale in 1855 lots were pur- 
chased, either in person by, or through the auctioneers 
on behalf of, Lord Craven, Lord S. Leonards, Sir A. de 
Rothschild, Sir H. H. Campbell, the Marquis of Bute, 
the Duke of Newcastle, Viscount Falmouth, Mr. Henry 
Hope, and many other well-known collectors, and to 
the end of the eighties many collectors were in the habit 
of bidding in person at Christie’s. 

In spite of many shortcomings this book may, as is 
claimed in the preface, fairly be said to place at the 
service of the inexperienced collector the knowledge 
acquired by Mr. Frederick Litchfield during a life-long 
experience. Many of the new illustrations are very 
good of their kind, and the general get-up of the book 
reflects credit on the printers and publishers. 


MEN OF THE ORANG’S LAND. 


“The Pagan Tribes of Borneo.” By Charles Hose and 
William McDougall. London: Macmillan. 1912. 
Two vols. 42s. net. 


M R. HOSE has been twenty-four years in the 

service of the Sarawak Government. His 
earlier interests were in the direction of zoology, and 
he has brought to our knowledge many new birds in 
Borneo. His interest in ethnology was aroused by the 
stay of Mr. McDougall and other members of an ethno- 
logical expedition from Cambridge ; and as a result we 
have the fine volumes now before us. They represent 
the work of fourteen years by one who has had un- 
rivalled opportunities, and it will become a standard 
book on Borneo. Mr. McDougall spent most of a year 
in the island, and in a modest preface gives Mr. Hose 
the lion’s share. The length of time and the care spent 
on the work impresses the reader favourably from the 
outset, especially in these days of hastily written com- 
pilations grasping at a short-lived notoriety. It cannot 
be too strongly impressed on those who have the good 
luck to find themselves living in the midst of a primi- 
tive people that what is wanted above all is care and 
precision in the collecting and publishing of material : 
a slim book may be worth more than many thousands 
of rambling pages. The Sarawak Government is to be 
congratulated on fostering such a work as this; and 
holds out an example which -one may hope will 
influence our own Colonial administrators. The 
dying out of primitive cultures is a process which 
has indeed been at work all through the history of man- 
kind, but one which, owing to peculiar circum- 
stances, is now going on especially fast ; and it behoves 
those who have the opportunity to record all they can. 
And this is quite apart from the good rule which know- 
ledge alone can give. The Dutch Government have a 
regular department for ethnography in the administra- 
tion of their East Indian possessions, which is doing 
most valuable work. 

Borneo is a land of mountains and great rivers, and 
is practically one unbroken forest. There is reason to 
believe that until comparatively lately it was joined on 
to the Asiatic mainland, many of whose mammals are 
found in it. The coast has long been occupied by a 
Mohammedan population with a Malay culture, 
descended partly from Malay and Arab immigrants, 
partly from the aboriginal inhabitants. It is with these 
who form the great bulk of the population away 
from the coast, that the present work deals. Borneo 
was visited by Hindoo traders early in our era; and we 
find it mentioned in the Chinese annals of the sixth 
century. In the tenth century tribute was being sent 
to China ; in the fifteenth century a Borneo ruler visited 
the Chinese Emperor. Bruni, under whom this ruler 
was, seems once to have had Buddhist kings. In the 
Middle Ages Borneo was alternately under Javanese 
and Malaccan influences, the former representing a 
Hindoo culture, the fatter representing Islam. In the 
sixteenth century Islam became supreme. There were 


also strong Chinese influences due to immigration ; the 
present Royal house of Bruni has Chinese blood. Last 
of all came the Europeans and the romantic founding 
of the raj of Sarawak, and to-day all Borneo is under 
European dominion. The Dutch were not firmly estab- 
lished till the end of the eighteenth century; but they 
have strengthened their rule with great energy and 
foresight. In Borneo are about three millions of people, 
of whom over 100,000 are Chinese. In the south there 
is a Javanese-Hindoo element, and along the ‘coast 
there is Arab blood. 

The aborigines away from the coast are not Moham- 
medans; they live in a tribal organisation, and have 
various degrees of culture. They are usually lumped 
together by Europeans as Dyaks; but they fall into six 
main divisions. There was probably, as in other 
islands, originally a negrito population ; but none seems 
to be found to-day. There is a very great diversity of 
languages and dialects; but a simplified Malay is 
becoming the lingua franca. 

The religion of these inland peoples is a belief in 
anthropomorphic gods presiding over the departments 
of life and over the elements, in the ghosts of the dead, 
and in certain indeterminate evil spirits. Many of these 
‘‘gods”’ are really ghosts of former great chiefs. 
There seems to be a high Being above the rest, but 
even he is possibly only a ghost. The dead live in a 
river basin, to reach which a bridge over a river has 
to be crossed, and the soul may fall into the waters 
below and be eaten. There is a remarkable tale of 
the flood which arose through the body of a huge snake 
being cut up, a motive which is found far away in the 
Western Solomon Islands. Only a woman and some 
animals escaped drowning by reaching the top of a 
high mountain. We find a certain belief in reincarna- 
tion and in the transmigration of souls into animals. 
Such beliefs of course may be due to ancient Hindoo 
influences. There is no trace of a totemic organisa- 
tion ; the authors seem to think it was never there, and 
that apparent traces of it can be more simply explained. 
This represents an attitude which is very welcome as a 
refusal to postulate a particular form of thought 
among all primitive peoples. The love of truth 
among the Ibans (one of the divisions of the tribes) is 
remarked on; the telling of a lie is long held in shame 
by the raising of a pile of sticks, which is added to by 
each passer-by. Altogether this is a valuable work. 
There are some particularly beautiful pictures of 
scenery and good maps. 


THEOLOGY. 

“The Epistles of 8. Paul: the Authorised Version amended by 
the adoption of such of the alterations made in the Revised 
Version as are necessary for correcting material mistransla- 
tions, or making clear the meaning of the inspired writer.” 
The Text prepared by the Right Hon. Sir Edward Clarke K.C. 
London: Smith, Elder. 1912. 2s. 6d. net. 

“The Epistle to the Hebrews: an Experiment in Conservative 
Revision.” By Two Clerks. Cambridge: At the University 
Press. 1912. 

Sir Edward Clarke is in the habit of reading the lessons 
in his parish church on Sundays; and, as he quite simply 
tells us, his translation is the result of the careful com- 
parison of the two versions which he has always made in 
preparing for that duty. He has taken the Authorised 
Version as his basis, and has adopted the Revisers’ altera- 
tions only where they seemed to him absolutely necessary. 
The result is good; his translation retains the solemnity 
and swing of the Authorised Version, whilst correcting its 
obvious faults. Yet he who translates the Greek Testament 


‘must consider what, as well as how, he is to translate; what 


Greek text is he to choose? Sir Edward Clarke seems to 
oscillate between the ‘‘ Textus Receptus’’ and ‘‘ the Greek 
text with the Revisers’ readings’’, generally following the 
former, though he accepts the latter in reading ‘‘ Asia ’’ in 
Romans xvi. 5, ‘‘ He who” in 1 Tim. iii. 16, and in omitting 
“of his flesh, and of his bones” in Eph. v. 30; we may 
naturally ask why he has rejected the Revisers’ readings in 
other cases (as in 1 Cor. xi. 24, xv. 47), where they are 
supported by the same Greek MSS.? For the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (which Sir Edward Clarke still ascribes to S. Paul) 
we are fortunate in being able to compare his version with 
that of the “‘ two clerks’, and the collation is encouraging 
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as showing how close can be independent revisions of the 
same version; for whole chapters together the variations 
between these two are trifling. Yet where there is a differ- 
ence the advantage is almost always with Sir Edward 
Clarke—e.g. in Heb. ii. 16 he has left untouched the 
A.V. “he took not on him the nature of angels, but he 
took on him the seed of Abraham”, which yields a sense 
certainly clear and probably right ; we cannot give the same 


praise to ‘‘ he taketh not angels for his, but he taketh the 
seed of Abraham”, which is the rendering “of the “two 
clerks ’’. 


“The Parting of the Roads: Studies in the Development of Judaism 
and Early Christianity.”” By Members of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. With an Introduction by W. B. Inge. Edited by 
¥. J. Foakes Jackson. London: Arnold. 1912 10s. 6d. net. 

A collection of essays, all of high but none of startling 
merit, dealing with problems suggested by recent criticism 
of the Bible, and especially of the New Testament ; they are 
valuable as explaining what has been taught by the critics 
rather than as adding anything very new or important to 
the discussion; but the contributors are united in their 
frank adoption of modern scientific methods, and in their 
honest conviction that these are the friends, not the foes, 
of a sober faith. Perhaps the most noticeable feature in 
the book is the increasing recognition it shows of Hellenism 
as an influence amongst the Jews. We have often heard of 
the Hellenising of the early Christian Church, and liberal 
theologians have deplored it as a fall from Judaistic purity. 

But now we see the Jews to have been already so much Hellen- 

ised that the Christians had not very far to fall, and we are 

hardly true to facts if we speak of them or their religion 
as ‘‘esentially Oriental ’’ ; everybody was more cosmopolitan 
in that wonderful first century than we have been accus- 
tomed to think, and in this very fact we are justified in 
tracing a preparatio evangelica. As in the case of the 

“* Cambridge Biblical Essays’, the contributors have invited 

a Jewish scholar to collaborate with them ; they have acted 

wisely, for Mr. Levine's essay on the breach between Judaism 

and Christianity is almost the best piece of work in the 
volume ; the author manages to be loyal to Judaism without 
writing so as to offend Christians. 


‘Our Profession: a Penitent’s Desire of Christian Loyalty.” By 
P. N. Waggett. London: Longmans. 1912. 3s. 6d. net. 

No doubt the above title is suitable for Mr. Waggett’s 
sermons; but any other would have done almost as 
well. He has given us his thoughts on religious things 
in general; they are often fine and sometimes brilliant, but 
they lack obvious coherence or connexion; we cannot see 
the argument for the illustrations, and the digressions are 
sometimes longer than the main thesis. He is obsessed, too, 
by a desire to state religious truths in some new and striking 
way, and this gives sometimes the impression of effort to his 
sermons; if Mr. Waggett could be a little more ordinary, 
and a little more methodical, he would be a more effective 
preacher. 


THE FEBRUARY REVIEWS. 


Tariff Reform, as modified by Mr. Bonar Law’s Ashton 
speech has set the free importers talking in the February 
Reviews. Lord Avebury in the ‘ Nineteenth Century” 
buries himself in statistics to prove that Preference is dead, 
and wants to know why Unionist statesmen insist on leading 
a forlorn hope. More reasonably might we ask why Lord 
Avebury should continue to indulge in visions of a time when 
the Mother Country and the Colonies should bring themselves 
into closer relations by breaking down all Customs barriers. 
The Colonies are not prepared to face anew the ruin of young 
industries by doing for themselves what the Gladstonian 
accession to Cobdenism did for Canada sixty years ago. Lord 
Avebury, at any rate, makes an effort to justify his case by 
reference to Trade Returns. The same cannot be said of 
“Autonomos’’ and Mr. Sydney Brooks in the “‘ Fort- 
nightly’’. ‘* Autonomos” is anxious to show that “the 
Nemesis of Tariff Reform” might easily have been foreseen 
as he himself foresaw it, ten years ago. He succeeds in 
misrepresenting both Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s proposals 
and Mr. Bonar Law’s present policy. From Mr. Sydney 
Brooks we get an interesting literary exercise on the subject 
of “The Anti-Imperialism of the Imperialists’”’. His view is 
that we are anxious to put the Empire in a strait-waistcoat 
and to act as though there had never been an American revolu- 
tion and an Adam Smith to teach us wisdom. It is real infor- 
mation that in the past seven years Liberal rule has done 
more to bring the main problems of Empire down to 
manageable proportions and to work out their solutions 


along cautious, sympathetic, and far-seeing lines than in any 
previous period of British history. Mr. Brooks is much 
surprised by Mr. Chamberlain’s reference at Acock’s Green 
to the Canadian-American Reciprocity Treaty, and endorses 
Lord Grey’s and Mr. Fielding’s protests. The ‘* National 
Review ” obligingly reprints the whole Acock’s Green speech, 
and Mr. Chamberlain’s critics will see from it how much 
and how little there is in it to justify the attitude his critics 
have taken. There is one point in Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
which might be driven home as showing what Preference 
means: Canada’s imports from Great Britain before 1897 
had sunk from seven millions a year to five ; since, they have 
risen till last year they were twenty millions—a gain of fifteen 
millions, half of which probably went to British wage- 
earners. Mr. Hilaire Belloc starts a series of articles in the 
“ British Review’ the keynote of which is that fiscal reform 
has become a necessity, though it is grievously mishandled 
by professional politicians. Whilst the protagonists of rival 
schools are busy along conventional lines, a new suggestion 
for dealing with Preference and the food problem is to be 
found in the ‘‘ Empire Review”. Mr. Arthur C. Brownlow 
does not worry himself about the rights and wrongs of Free 
Trade or Protection, but is concerned first with the right of 
the people to cheap food, and, second, with the necessity for 
linking up Imperial interests. He would give the Govern- 
ment control of wheat, regulate the price of bread so as to 
remove all fears of the effect of Preference, and by ensuring 
a six months’ wheat supply raise the effective fighting force 
of the Navy by 50 per cent. Can a loaf be placed in the 
hands of the working man at a price with which he would 
be entirely satisfied? If not, then the Unionist party cannot 
hope for the victory which will enable them “to lay down in 
our generation the foundation-stone of Imperialism’’. A 
duty of 2s. on foreign corn being essential to Preference, Mr. 
Brownlow sees no reason ‘‘ why a ‘ unicorn’ loaf of standard 
quality, equal weight and fixed price should not be in the 
common possession of every man, woman, and child in the 
country’’. Ministers of Agriculture throughout the Empire 
would do the contracting work, the Government would do the 
bookkeeping instead of the individual, and a great stroke of 
business would be accomplished both for the people and Im- 
perial agriculture. ‘‘A great and novel innovation, no 
doubt”’, as Mr. Brownlow says, but ‘‘so was the purchase 
of the Suez Canal shares by the late Earl of Beaconsfield ”. 

The common sense of the Imperial Tariff question is 
summed up by the Duke of Argyll in the ‘“‘ Financial Review 
of Reviews’”’. In a brief article he says that the thing is 
to have ‘‘ co-operation in defending a trade which must be 
nursed according to circumstances as occasion arises’. 
Tarifis must not be hide-bound, but elastic, though when he 
writes ‘‘ it is better to begin by saying ‘‘ We won’t have more 
than 24d. on foreign wheat’ than to begin by saying ‘We 
shall not have more than 2s.,’’’ he seems rather to advocate 
the rigidity he deprecates. What, however, he aims at is 
quite clear: ‘‘It is to avoid the ruin and starvation of these 
islands that we dare not neglect the means of helping our- 
selves by helping also others to keep their present goodwill in 
armed defence’’. In other words, ‘‘ Before we talk against 
any taxation of food, we must make sure we have the food to 

In the “‘ Nineteenth Century’’ Bishop Hamilton Baynes 
asks the question ‘‘ Will Disestablishment promote Liberty 
and Progress?’’ and answers in the negative. Dises- 
tablishment today, he points out, is an anachronism. 
The tendency is towards nationalising and municipalising 
everything. ‘‘It is a strange moment to put forward the 
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denationalising and disintegrating movement in this one 
matter of religion. . . . It is still stranger that the very 
people who are pursuing this out-of-date plan are themselves 
demanding a State establishment and endowment of religion 
in the matter of education by claiming that the State should 
set up a certain type of religious teaching in all the State- 
supported schools of the land.” An essay, ‘‘ Freemen need 
no Guardians ’’, by the President-elect of the United States 
of America, appears in the “ Fortnightly’’. Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson explains at some length that the government of the 
United States is no longer to be ‘‘ the foster-child of special 
interests ’’, but is to have a will of its own to be used on behalf 
of the people, not of ‘the men of biggest affairs’’. The 
intelligence of America is not to be put into the commission 
of any group, but the Government is to be on lines which will 
give ‘‘that intimate access to it which will determine every 
turn of its policy ’’. Wecan foresee an unusually busy time 
for Dr. Woodrow Wilson, and some lively proceedings within 
Tammany doors. The new freedom promised in America 
turns our thoughts to ‘‘ the new tyranny” in Great Britain 
on which ‘‘ Blackwood ”’ has a strong article—‘‘the tyranny 
of an unbridled democracy acting through a small group of 
men who form the Cabinet’’. ‘‘ Blackwood’’ wants to know 
whether the nation is content to gaze with ‘‘impassive 
stolidity at the disappearance of that heritage of constitu- 
tional liberty, the creation of which she watched for centuries 
with such devoted enthusiasm and aided with such unresting 
toil’’? 

Some rather sensational articles deal with phases of the 
Balkan war. Mr. Noel Buxton in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury”’ describes his ‘‘ thrilling experience’’ with the Bul- 
garian staff at the opening of the war, and in the 
“Contemporary has a harrowing account of the wounded. 
Mr. Francis McCullagh in the ‘‘ British Review’ tells how 
he became a prisoner of the Bulgars, and in the ‘‘ Con- 
temporary ’”’ has some sharp criticisms on war correspondents, 
whose ‘‘ degradation is due to a cause which has affected all 
the other departments of a modern newspaper—the craze for 
sensation’’. There were exceptions, of course, and one of 
them was Mr. Frank Fox, who gives in the ‘ National 
Review ’’ some extremely interesting extracts from his diary 
before and during the attack on the Chatalja lines. And a 
pleasant contrast is afforded by Miss Edith Sellers in ‘‘ Corn- 
hill’”’ in an account of her visit years ago to Podgoritza, 
‘‘where there was peace in the Balkans’. On _ the 
diplomatic side—or, rather, with the tone of his article in 
mind, we should say the undiplomatic side—Mr. Herbert 
Vivian writes in the ‘‘Fortnightly’’. His view of what 
will happen after the war, if not very conclusive, is not lack- 
ing in sensational possibilities. As for our naval readiness, 
‘‘ Navalis’’ in the ‘‘ National” declares that if we escape a 
naval Sedan it will not be through any virtue of the Govern- 
ment, but through the energy and efforts of our allies ; arid as 
to the military question the Duke of Bedford in the ‘‘ Nine- 
teenth’’, in reply to his critics, argues that the condition, of 
the Special Infantry Reserve presents at least a case for 
inquiry. Mr. Archibald Hurd in the ‘‘ Fortnightly ” shows 
what the Colonies are doing, and must do, in compiling their 
war books of local conditions, perils, and responsibilities, 
preparatory to the completion of the great war book of the 
Empire which will be at the service of the committee of 
Imperial Defence. 

Canon Barnett in an article on ‘‘ Our Present Discontents ”’ 
in the “Nineteenth Century’’ writes on poverty and the 
necessity of transferring a larger proportion of the national 
income from the few rich to the many poor. ‘The rich’’, he 
thinks, ‘‘do not realise the meaning of poverty, its wounds 
to human nature, or its dangers to the nation.’’ If Canon 
Barnett is going to argue that poverty is a moral ill he will 
find it difficult to make his position square with the New 
Testament. Several excellent addresses delivered recently 
are reproduced this month. Among these are Mr. 
Arthur Baumann’s on “The Madness of Party” 
in the ‘‘ Fortnightly’’; and Lord Curzon’s on “ London 
Beautiful”’ in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century’’. Two personal 
articles are in appreciation of the new French President. In 
the ‘‘Contemporary’’ Mr. Laurence Jerrold says M. Poin- 
caré’s only danger arises from his popularity : certain oracles 
would make of him a Heaven-sent King Stork, and ‘the 
instinct of the frogs calling for a king is always curiously 
persistent in some portion of the French character’’, In the 
“ Fortnightly’? Mr. Charles Dawbarn says “‘ the chief of 
State should be conspicuous by his talents and attainments, 
as well as sympathetic with the people, who need headship 
and representation, ornamental and effective—a personal 
prestige such as is demanded of those who talk with kings 
and princes, a knowledge of public affairs backed by authority 
and a high judicious savoir faire”. Who among the candi- 
lates best fulfilled these conditions? Mr. Dawbarn thinks 


“happily for the country the answer is the newly elected 
occupant of the Elysée’’. 

The ‘Church Quarterly Review’’ contains excellent 
articles on the Royal Commission on Divorce and the Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill ; well worn as the subjects are, it is a 
pleasure to read such acute and sensible criticisms of them. 
Mr. L. W. King contributes a learned article on the influence 
of Babylonian astronomy and myths upon Hebrew and 
Greek religion; we have often heard of the ‘astral 
theory ’’, and now we feel that we know what it is, and where 
both its strength and its weakness lie. Mr. C. C. J. Webb 
writes pleasantly of his father and of the fine Church life 
so long associated with S. Andrew’s, Wells Street ; and Mr. 
Kelly gives a racy description and criticism of Scholasticism. 
In spite of the large number of parallel passages collected by 
Mr. E. Holthouse, we doubt whether Dante made a special 
study of the book Ecclesiasticus; the instances he brings 
forward are just those on which any religious or moral 
writers would be likely to agree. ‘‘ Academicus”’ contri- 
butes an article on the position and future of the Church 
of England ; it is sober and full of common sense, but it is 
also commonplace. 


‘*Revue des Deux Mondes.” ler Fevrier. 

M. René Pinon, in an illuminating article, discusses the 
policy of Austria in the Balkans. He points out that Vienna 
has a traditional policy. It would treat Albania and Mace- 
donia as a Western European Power treats a prospective 
colony. But, M. Pinon notes, Austria does not want to 
fight. When she fights she loses; her gains result from a 
policy of armed abstention. He finds the key to her attitude 
at the beginning of the war in the belief of her statesmen 
that the Allies would be beaten, and except for Bulgaria badly 
beaten. Then Vienna could intervene, and secure some form 
of autonomy for the bulk of European Turkey on the lines 
suggested by Count Berchtold last August. M. Pinon even 
conjectures that Austria had given Bulgaria a verbal pledge 
that she would take this course. The success of the Allies has 
upset all calculations. What is most serious is that the 
despised Serb monarchy has developed respectable military 
power. It is shown that the victory of Kumanovo has had a 
marked effect on the seven million Serbs in the Empire. 
They can now think of a future outside Hapsburg suzerainty. 
Austria is meeting the crisis by a most determined effort to 
maintain her position in Albania. The military party, how- 
ever, talk of reducing Servia, and M. Pinon warns the hot- 
heads that such a step would only create a second Poland. 


For this Week’s Books see pages 188 and 190. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW should be obtainable at all 
Railway Bookstalls and from Newsagents throughout 
London and the Provinces. 


Copies can also be obtained as follows :— 
AUSTRIA. 
FRANZENSBAD : Librairie Windrischh MARIENBAD: E, A. 
Gotz, Library. 
BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 
ANTWERP: O. Forst, 69 Place de Meir ; J. Mertens, 5 Avenue 
de Keyser. BRUSSELS: F. Tennant Pain, 60 Rue du Chemin 
de Fer. Librairie Dechenne, 20 rue de Persil OSTEND: 
F. Tennant Pain, 12 Galerie Leopold 11. ROTTERDAM: 
Nederlandsche Kiosken and Kiosque. 
FRANCE, 
BIARRITZ : V. Tugague, 16 rue Gambetta. DIEPPE : 
D. Colliard, 16 rue dela Barree MARSEILLES:Mme. Monnier, 
Kiosque No 12 Allée de Meilhan. MONTE CARLO: Mme. 
Sinet, Library. NICE : Librairie Escoffier, 3 Place Masséna ; 
Ayme, 51 Avenue de la Gare. PARIS: F. Tennant Pain, 18 
Rue Favart. The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli; W. 
H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s Library, 37 
Ave. de l’Opéra ; Librairie Timotie, 14 rue Castiglione, and 
the incipal Libraries, Kiosques and Railway Stations. 
TROUVILLE : Mme. Leclerc, 56 rue des Bains. 
GERMANY. 
BERLIN : Georg Stilke,72&74 Dorotheenstrasse. COLOGNE: 
F. G. Schmitz, Hohestrasse. FRANKFORT : J. Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof. HAMBURG : J. W. Basedow, 19/21 
HOMBURSG : F. Schick, Li . HEIDEL- 
BERG : H. Ruhlmann, 9 Leopoldstrassee STUTTGART : 
Konrad Wittwer, Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 
ITALY. 
FLORENCE : B. Seeber, 20 via Tournabuonii MILANO: 
Paolo Marco, Stazione Centrale. NAPLES: Detken & Rochol, 
Piazza Plebiscito. ROME : Luigi Piale, Piazza di S 
TURIN : Cerallo Maddalene, Piazza Carlo Felice. ¢ 
NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
BERGEN : F, Beyer, 2 Strandgaden. CHRISTIANIA ¢ 
B. Narvessen, 2 Stortingsgaden. 


Readers unable to obtain copies will greatly oblige by 
forwarding a postcard to The Publisher, Saturday 
Review, 10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Food 


for Infants, Invalids, 
and the Aged. 


HE particular and important 

feature of Benger’s Food is 
that it can be prepared to suit 
any degree of digestive power, 
according to the directions on 
each tin. In this way it wins 
back health and strength. 


The ‘‘ Lancet” describes it as 
“* Mr. Benger’s admirable preparation,” 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 


« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER, 


less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


in making, use 


ANZ 


The Best Nightcap. 


Before retiring take a cup of the “ALLENBURYS” DIET which 
induces restful sleep and nourishes the system. Affords an 
excellent light repast and Is preferable to all alcoholic stimu- 
lants. Prepared from rich milk and whole wheat in a partially 
predigested form. Made in a minute by adding boiling water. 


Send 3d. stamps for large sample. 
16 & 3/- per tin. 


Of all Chemists. 


MW?” 


oR FLOWER & KITCHEN GARDEN + 


Three Gold Medals awarded by National Vegetable Soolety, 1910, 1911 & 1912. 


ee SEED GUIDE (Free) ccntains a Select List of the best V bles and 
the most beautiful Flowers for Garden and G; pepe It is of Practical 
Hints, valuable alike to Gardeners, Amateurs and Exhibitors. 


BARR’S COLLECTIONS OF VEGETABLE ‘aaene contain a 
egetable Seeds for One Year's Supply. 7/8, 


BARR’S COLLECTIONS OF CHOICE FLOWER SE 
and decorative Annuals, Perennials, &c. 2/6, 5/6, Th, wie 
Full Particulars on application. 


= 


EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, ne AUSTRALASIA, &c. 
Conveying Passengers and Merchandise te 
ALL EASTERN PORTS, 
For freight and passage apply: 
P. & O. S. N. Co., 122, Leadenhall Street, E.C, 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C., London 
— 


CASTLE WEEKLY for SOUTH. AF RICA 


LINE. MONTHLY f for EAST T AFRICA 
For further information apply to ont Fenchurch 
Street, London. ‘est End Agency : THos. Coox & ly 125 Mall, S.W. 


FIRE RISK.—Tue PRINCIPAL INSURANCE COMPANIES WILL NOW 
ARRANGE TO PAY THEIR CLIENTS THE FULL AMOUNT OF TOTAL LOSS 
INCURRED BY FIRE, AS SHOWN BY OUR VALUATIONS. INVENTORIES 
OF ART COLLECTIONS, FURNITURE AND OTHER VALUABLES, SECURING 
PROTECTION TO OWNERS, ARE PREPARED IN ALL PARTS OF THE 
KINGDOM. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


EVANS’ 
PASTILLES 


INVALUABLE FOR 
THROAT & VOICE. 

Send penny for Sample to the Sole Manufacturers: 
EVANS SONS, LESCHER & WEBS, Ltd., 
Liverpoot and Lonpon. 

(Name this paper.) 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


and all kindred ailments are speedily cured by 


Dr. J. Collis Browne's 


The Reliable Family Medioine. 


CRIGINAL and and other bowel 

ONLY GENUINE | Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S Chloradyne acts 

Collis Browne’s | To HACHE, RHEUMATISM, and ie effec. 


mists, attacks of PALPITATION, 
46. SPASMS, and HYSTERIA. 
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THE 
WINDHAM PAPERS 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. 


| With 34 Illustrations. 2 Vols. 32s. net. 


50 COLUMNS OF REVIEWS APPEARED 50 
WITHIN TEN DAYS OF PUBLICATION 


WHAT ARE “THE WINDHAM PAPERS” ? 
The hitherto unpublished private correspondence 
of a man who was both a Political and Social 
Leader of his time. There are letters from 
George III., the Dukes of York and Gloucester, 
Pitt, Fox, Burke, Canning, Dr. Johnson, Cobbett, 
Lords Nelson, Grenville, Minto, Spencer, and a 
score of other notable men, and women, of the 
day. ‘‘The Windham Papers” has been pro- 
claimed as an important contribution to the social 
and political history of the times. 


WOMAN AND TO-MORROW 


Every woman should read W. L. George’s 
‘Really Masterly Exposition.”—Dazily News. 
2s. 6d. net. [2nd Impression in the Press. 


THE LOVE-SEEKER (2nd Edition.) 


Every woman és reading M. Churton Braby’s 
book of love for lovers. 2s. 6d. net. 
[Fourth Thousand. 


EMBROIDERY STITCHES 
A book for Gentlewomen, by M. E. WIL- 
KINSON. With 200 Illustrations. 5s. net. 


Successful Novels, 6s. 


WINDYRIDGE . W. Riley 
(37d Impression). 


PRIVATE SMITH «+  « O. Dallas 

BACHELORS’ BUTTONS E. Burke 
(2nd Impression.) 

THE RELUCTANT LOVER. . S. McKenna 


(2nd Impression.) 


Ready February 18th. 


FIFTEEN YEARS % DANCER’S LIFE 
By LOIE FULLER. With an Introduction 
by ANATOLE FRANCE, and 16 IIlustra- 
tions. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE FRINGE OF THE DESERT 
A New Novel by R. S. MACNAMARA. 6s. 


OF ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


HERBERT JENKINS LIMITED 
12 ARUNDEL PLACE HAYMARKET S.W. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 
A Catalogue Raisonné of the Works of the Most Eminent Dutch 
Painters of the Seventeenth Century (C. Hopstede de Groot). 


Vol. V. Macmillan. 25s. net. 
BIoGRAPHY. 
Lacordaire (Count D’Haussonville). Herbert and Daniel. 
3s. 6d. net. 
The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift D.D. (F. Elrington Ball). 
Vol. IV. Bell. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Life of David Lloyd George : With a Short History of the 
Welsh People (J. Hugh Edwards, M.P.). Vol. I. 
Waverley Book Company. 7s. 6d. net. 

Nelson in England: A Domestic Chronicle (E, Hallam Moor- 
house). Chapman and Hall. 10s. 6d. net. 


FIcTION. 

Jack Dane (Adam Wonne) ; Maids-a-Waiting (Edith Justin) ; An 
Idyllic Folly (A. J. Hunter). Drane. 6s. each. 

The Destiny of Claude (May Wynne); The Redeemer (René 
Bazin). Paul. 6s. each. 

The Turn of the Tide (R. Fenley); The House of the Other 
World (Violet Tweedale). Long. 6s. each. 

Skipper Anne (Marian Bower). Hoddér and Stoughton. 6s. 

No Other Way (Louis Tracy). Ward, Lock. 6s. 

Simoon (Lilith Hope). Swift. 6s. 

Red Gold (Norman Way). Grant Richards. 6s. 

John Christopher : Journey’s End (Romain Rolland). Heine- 
mann. 6s. 

New Wines and Old Bottles (Constance Smedley). Fisher 
Unwin. 

History AND ARCHEOLOGY. 
Eminent English Men and Women in Paris (Roger Boulet de 


Monvel). Nutt. 12s. 6d. net. 
Leopards of England (E. E. Dorling). Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Battle of Crécy (Hilaire Belloc). Swift. 1s. net. 


Tooth of Fire : Being Some Account of the Ancient Kingdom of 
Sennar (H. C. Jackson). Oxford : Blackwell. . 6d. net. 

The Date of the Ruthwell and Bewcastle Crosses (Albert 8. 
Cook). Yale: At the University Press. 


Naturat History. 

An Introduction to Zoology (Rosalie Sulham). 
7s. 6d. 

A History of British Mammals (Gerald E. H. Barrett-Hamilton). 
Part XIIi. Gurney and Jackson. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Virgin’s Bower, Clematis : Climbing Kinds and their Cul- 
ture at Gravetye Manor (W. Robinson). Murray. 3s. 6d. 
net. 


Macmillan. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 

The Wessex Edition of the Works of Thomas Hardy: The 
Dynasts: An Epic Drama. Vol. I. Parte I. and _ II.; 
Vol. II., Part III. ; and Time’s Laughingstocks; Buddhism 
and Science (Paul Dahlke) (Translated from German by The 
Bhikkhu Silacara). Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net each. 

In Wicklow and West Kerry (John M. Synge). Maunsel. 2s. 6d. 
net. 


Scxoor Books. 

British History : From the Earliest Times to the Present Day 
(L. Cecil Smith). Part II. Rivingtons. 3s. 6d. 

Black’s Sentinel Readers (E. E. Speight), Book VI., 2s.; An 
Elementary Historical Geography of the British Isles (M. 8. 
Elliott). 1s. 6d. Black. 

A Biblical History for Schools : New Testament (F. J. Foakes- 
Jackson and B. T. Dean Smith). Cambridge: Heffer. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Voice Training for Choirs and Schools (Cyril Bradley Rootham). 
Cambridge: At the University Press. 4s. net. 

Lingard’s History of England (Dom Henry Norbert Birt), 
3s. 6d.; An Outline History of English Literature (W. H. 
Hudson); High School Ethics (J. Howard Moore), 2s. 6d. 
net each. Bell. 

The Life and Work of Pestalozzi (J. A. Green). 
Tutorial Press. 4s. 6d. net. 

The Teaching of English Literature in Secondary Schools (R. 8. 
Bate), 2s. 6d. net; War and Misrule 1307-1309 (A. Awdrey 
Locke), ls, net. Bell. 


(Continued on page 190.) 


University 


NOW READY. Price 58. net per volume at all Booksellers and Libraries or 
5e. 4d. per volume, post free from the Publishers. 


NOTABLE TRIALS. 


17 Votumes ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
English Series. The Stauntons, Franz Muller, Lord Lovat, William Palmer, 
The Annesley Case, Mrs. Maybrick. 
Scottish Series. Madeleine Smith, City of Glasgow Bank Directors, Dr. 
Pritchard, E. M. Chantrelle, James Stewart, Brodie, A. J. Monson, The 
Douglas Cause, Captain Porteous, Oscar Slater, Mrs. McLachlan. 


NEW VOLUME. JUST PUBLISHED. 
Tue TRIAL oF 
MRS. MAYBRICK 
BY 


H. B. IRVING, M.A. (Oxon.) 
Descriptive pamphlets post free from the Publishers. 
WILLIAM HODGE & COMPANY, 12 Bank Street, EDINBURGH, 

and at LONDON. : 
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FRY'S 
MAGAZINE 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


SOME FEBRUARY CONTENTS, 
GOLF: ON SPOON AND IRON SHOTS. 


An article of quite unusual interest by one of the most 
scholarly professionals of the age, ALEXANDER HERD 
to wit, which should make, as regards the shots discussed, a 
better player of every golfer who reads it, Illustrated with 
new and unique photographs, 


THE POPULARITY OF THE 

COCKER SPANIEL. 
By H. S. LLOYD. This most popular and useful little 
field dog described and discussed by a gentleman who, as 
breeder, judge and writer on the breed, stands second to 
none. The article is abundantly illustrated by a series of 
photographs of cockers which has never been rivalled in 
any previous publication. No sporting dog-lover should 
miss this issue. 


THE STORY of the PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

ALPINE SPORTS CLUB. 
Told by a Member thereof, and an important one, we may 
add. The Public Schools Alpine Sports Club now numbers 
some 5,500 members, and includes among these some of 
the most distinguished exponents of every branch of winter 
sport. As so often happens with an established institution, 
people are rather vague as to its origin. This paper will 
enlightenthem. It is excellently illustrated by photographs 
of ski-ing, curlers, skaters, &c., &c. 


MODERN HORSEMANSHIP. 

By TOM WALLS and BASIL TOZER. A discussion of 
the Old and New Styles of Riding, that is, of the English 
and American style introduced to this country by Tod 
Sloan some 15 or 16 years ago. The names of the dis- 
tinguished collaborateurs in this contribution will be, to all 
men who know about equine affairs, sufficient guarantee of 
its interest and authority. This article is very heavily 
illustrated. 


HOCKEY AT THE UNIVERSITIES 
Is an account of the position of the game at the moment at 
Oxford and Cambridge. Included are portraits of Mr. 
C. L. Brownk, Captain, O.U.H.C., and Mr. S. SAVILLE, 
Captain, C.U.H.C. 


BILLIARDS SIXTY YEARS AGO. 
By BERNARD DARWIN. Tells of the sorrows and 
triumphs of the masters of the game before the rise of the 
genius who transformed and made it into the finished 
science of to-day, JOHN RoBerTs the younger. Very 
interesting to lovers of the game. 


THE BADMINTON SEASON: 
THE GAME ABROAD; AND IN: 
MIXED DOUBLES. 

By W. D. 


TOUTS: ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


Very entertaining gossip and tales ofa little known side | 
R 


of racing life, by B ARD PARSONS. 
THE ART OF PACEMAKING. 
NORWAY AND HER WINTER SPORTS. 


With fine illustrations. 
THE HEROIC SIDE OF 
RUGBY FOOTBALL. 

By J. SYDNEY BOOT. 


MOTORING, MOTOR CYCLING, CARA- 
VANING, CYCLING, BILLIARDS, 
ANGLING, CLOTHES AND THE MAN, 
AND CLUB ROOM NOTES. 


BUY THE FEBRUARY 
.. NUMBER NOW. 6d. 


Mr. Murray’s New Books. 


Professor Dicey and the Home Rule Bill. 
A FOOL’S PARADISE. 


Bei Constitutionalist’s criticism 
on the Home Rule Bill of 1912, 
By A. V. DICEY, K.C., Hon. D.C.L. 
2/6 net. [Ready next Tuesday. 


THE “NOVIK.” 


A Record of the services of a Russian cruiser in the 
actions off Port Arthur; of her escape northwards and 
destruction by the Japanese in La Perouse Straits. By 
Lieut. Steer. 3s. 6d, net. 


ADMIRAL LORD ST. VINCENT. 


By Captain WALTER V. ANSON, R.N. _ Illustrated, 
10s. 6d. net. ‘‘A biography of one of the finest sailors 
who ever trod a quarter deck, one whom Nelson looked 
up to as a master.” 


RIVAL FRENCH COURTS. 


A Waiting Woman’s Chronicle of Life at Versailles, 
at Sceaux and in the Bastille in the Eighteenth Century. 
By Mdille. LOMBARDINI., Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE GALLANT WAY. 


Patriotic Poetry by FRANK TAYLOR. 2s, 6d. net. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ NOVEL, 


Entitled ‘‘WIDECOMBE FAIR,” will be ready on 
Tuesday next. Price 6s. 


1 


LONDON : JOHN MURRAY, 


| Now Ready. The February No. of a 


THE BOOK MONTHLY 


If you would like to understand the Book 

World, to know the intimate aspect of 

book-lore, of bookmen and bookwomen, 

The Book Monthly will interest you. It 

is one of the most quoted and most chic 
of the book-talk journals. 


CHIEF CONTENTS INCLUDE- 
WHAT THE COMMONS READ, by Dr. Artuvr Lyncu, 
ECHAUPFE NOVELS. THE AUTHOR OF 
“TWO DIANAS IN SOMALILAND ” GOES SHOOT. 
ING, by Acres Hervert.—‘‘ EREWHON NIGHTS. 
GLEAMS ‘ F SAMUEL BUTLER AND LIGHTS ON 
HIS NOTE-BOOKS, by F. Harris.—A LONDON 
LETTER. THE RISE AND ROMANCE OF BOOKS 

FOR THE PEOPLE, by James Micne. 


| SPECIMEN COPY, post free, 6d. 
1 Annual Subscription, post free, 6 6. 
CASSELL & CO., LTD., LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C. 


THE NEW WITNESS | 


Conducted by the Editor and Staff of “ THE EYE-WITNESS.” 
Edited by CECIL CHESTERTON, 


GOOD ADVICE TO POLITICIANS. 


MR. GODFREY ISAACS AND OURSELVES. 

| TWENTY YEARS AFTER. I. By F. Hucu O’Donnett. 

| DEMOCRACY AND VOTES FOR WOMEN. II, By Ceci Cuesterron, 
| OLD BOTTLES. By Tuomas Seccomag. 

ON BEING TURNED DOWN. By Norman Kairu. 


SONGS OF THE SIMPLE LIFE. IX. A SONG OF A TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL. By G. K. Cuestgrton. 


A LETTER FROM A TURK. By Maurice Barinc. 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY. 
OF ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS. 
Publishing Offices: 9 Joun Street, Apetrut, W.C. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


The rest PORTION of the Valuable and Extensive pa ae formed by 
EORGE DUNN, Esq., deceased, Woolley Hall, near Maidenhead. 


an SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION (by order of the Executors), at their House, 

No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, February 11, and three 

Following Days, at 1 o'clock _ the valuable and extensive LIBRARY 

formed by GEORGE DUNN, , deceased, Woolley Hall, near a aye 
the FIRST PORTION, comprising the Collection of Early 

Printed Books relating to English Law, and Early Manuscripts and Print Books 


and Old Bindings, be had. 
a view Catalogues may 
Illustrated Catalogues, price 5s. each. 


ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS AND ETCHINGS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


SELL at Howe No. 13 Wellington 
d, W.C., on MONDA Feb: ‘ollowing Day, at 1 0 
precisely, ENGRAVINGS, DRAWING a ETCHINGS, (framed aud in the 
rtfolio), including the property of MRS, WILLIAM FORBES, of Rathwade, 
genalstown, Ireland, comprising a considerable collection of Arundel Society 
Prints and Publications: of the Dutch and German Schools; the 
operty of R. 14 St. James's Terrace, N.W., engravings in 
Messotint, S: ipple bar after well-known artists many being fine and 
early impressions, prints from J. M. W. Turner's Liber pw Awe an interesting 
series of coloured aquatints eastern by T. R. Havell, and others ; 
a collection of portraits of Composers 
inted in colours, together with the property MRS. Soaring print mary 
| we 5 of 2 Brunswick Piace, Hove. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL b a octhelr House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 5 
W.C., on WEDNESDAY, February 19, at 1 o'clock precisely, AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS and HISTORICAL LOCU MENTS, comprising Letters from French 
Rulers and St and prominent Actors in the French Revolution ; Letters and 
Documents of American Interest. including important Letters from Sir ay Raleigh, 
W. Penn, Major André, and Washing‘on ; Autograph Poems by S. Coleridg 
Tennyson, Thackeray ‘and D. G. Rossetti; Letters from Artists, p a 
Musicians, including Paul Veronese and Sir P. P. Rubens, Samuel Richardson, 
Sir W. Scott, Byron, Shelley, Dickens, Thackeray, Charles Darwin, G. Meredith, 
&c. ; Beethoven, Schubert, Weber, Wagner, and a fine Musical Manuscript by 
Mendelssohn ; mperiat 5 eg Letters and Documents, signed by Edward IV., 
Henry VIII., Cardinal W , Queen Elizabeth and the Earl of Leicester, &c. 
Legal Documents signed by I enry Fielding, and an Autograph Letter from hint 
relating to them, &c 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The VALUABLE LIBRARY of R. A. POTTS, Esq., 
14 St. James's Terrace, N.W. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL b ree, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on THURS February 20, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, THE VALUABLE LIBRARY of R. A. POTTS, , 14 St. James's 
N.W., compri First Editions of the Writings of Matthew Arnold, 

Thomas Bewick, William Blake, Elizabeth Barrett and Robert Browning, Lord 
Byron, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, kdward FitzGerald, Leigh Hunt, Rudyard 
Kipling, Chas. Lamb, John Milton, William Morris, Walter Pater, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, Percy Bysshe Shelley, Robert Louis Stevenson, Algernon Charles 
Swinburne, Lord Tennyson, William Wordsworth, etc. ; Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Comedies and Tragedies, 1647 ; Editions of the Dance of Death ; The Germ, 1850 ; 
Jami, Salaman and Absal, translated by HK. FitzGerald, 1856; a "Series of Editions 
of the Rubdiydt of Omar ‘Khayyam, Edward Fitzgerald’s First Edition, 
3859 Moliére, 6 vol. rol. 1273 3 Shakespeare’s Poems, Proof Impressions 

after J. urner, etc, 
May be Fob - two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Executors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WORKS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
SILVER, FURNITURE, PICTURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, 
Corns, Booxs, O_p Lace, Furs, MusicaL INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MESSRS. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROUMS, zo HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ 
ag in all parts of the kingdom are held as required. Valuations 
‘or Estate and Legacy Duties. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(OPPOSITE PRINCE’S HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View ; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayiair 3601. Telegraphic Address : Bookmes London. 


BOOKS. 
Catalogue of 2,500 items, free. R. ATKINSON, 97 SUNDERLAND 
Roan, Forest S.E. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Examination June ard, 4th, and sth. Atleast Nine Entrance Scholar- 
ships, value £80 to £20, and some House Exhibitions will be offered to Candi- 
dates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or Junior a, 
including James of Hereford, Scholarship value £35 = annum, with 
ence for boys born, educated, or residin Herefordshire Also open to all, fares 
Army Scholarships Two O.d Cheltonian Scholarships. 

Some Nominations for Sons of the > 
next term. Apply to The Bursar, The Cottage, Cheltenham. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued 
ScreNCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

The Theories of Evolution (Yves Delage and Marie Goldsmith). 

Palmer. 7s. 6d. net. 
‘THEOLOGY. 

Nuggets from the Bible Mine (W. Tuckwell), 5s.; The T 
of Christ (G. Campbell Morgan), 6s. Hodder 
Stoughton. 

Christiantaing the Social Order (Walter Rauschenbusch). Mac- 
millan. 6s. 6d. net. 

Twelve Parochial Sermons (John E. B. hepa Cambridge : 
At the University Press. 2s. 6d. net. 

Antichrist and Other Sermons (John Neville Figgis). Long- 
mans. 5s, net. 

The Theology of the Church of England (F. W. Worsley). 
Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. net. 

TRAVEL. 

Camp and Tramp in African Wilds (E. Torday). Seeley, 
Service. 16s. net. 

Verse AND Drama. 

Songs of the Dead End (Patrick MacGill). The Year-Book 
Press. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Inviolable Shade. Boyle. 

Five One-Act Plays : The. Dear Departed; Fancy Free; The 
Master of the House; Phipps; The Fifth Commandment 
(Stanley Houghton). French. 1s. 6d. net. 

Agnus Dei (Nancy Campbell). Maunsel. 6d. net. 

Makeshifts and Realities (Gertrude Robins). Laurie. 1s. net. 

Turandot; Princess of China (Karl Vollmoeller). Fisher 
Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Book of Songs (Heinrich Heine). Constable. 5s. net. 

Poems (Josephine V. Rowe). Lynwood. 2s. 6d. net. 

Peer Gynt (Henrik Ibsen). A New Translation by R. Ellis 
Roberts. Secker. 5s. net. 

Romance Vision and Satire : English Alliterative Poems of the 
Fourteenth Century (newly rendered in the original metres) 
(Jessie L. Weston). Nutt. 68. net. 

Songs of Three Counties and Other Poems (Marguerite Rad- 
clyffe-Hall). Chapman and Hall. 2s. 6d. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Balkan War Drama, The (A Special Correspondent). Melrose 
3s. 6d. net. 

Collected Works of Ambrose Bierce, The. Vol. XII. New 
York : Neale. 

Converging Views of Social Reform. Dent. 1s. 6d. net. 

Examples of Printed Folk-Lore Concerning the East Riding of 
Yorkshire (Collected and Edited by Mrs. Church). Nutt. 
7s. 6d. net. 

George Eliot (Viola Meynell). Herbert and Daniel. 2s; 6d. 
net. 

Legal Levities and Brevities ey Harrison). Cam- 
bridge: Heffer. 3s. 6d. net. 

London Statistics, 1911-12. King. 5s. n 

Lords of the Devil’s Paradise, The G. ‘Sidney Paternoster). 
Stanley Paul. 5s. net. 

Mines of Africa (R. R. Mabson). ‘‘ The Statist.’? 21s. net. 

Modern Politics : Being Leading Articles Reprinted from ‘‘ The 
Commentator ’’ from May 1910 to May 1912. ‘The Com- 
mentator.”” 63s. 

On War of Pern (Friedrich von Bernhardi). Vol. II. Hugh 

es. Qs. net 

Panama Canal Conflict between Great Britain and the United 
States of America, The (L. Oppenheim). Cambridge: At 

the University Press. 2s. 6d. net. 

People’s Books, The.—Zoology : The Study of Animal Life 
(Prof. E. W. Macbride) ; Psychology (H. J. Watt); The 
Bible and Criticism (W. H. Bennett and W. F. Adeney); 
Cecil Jahn Rhodes, 1853-1902 (Ian D. Colvin); Words- 
worth (Rosaline Masson) ; Pond Life (E. C. Ash); Fried- 
rich Nietzsche (M. A. Miigge); Wellington and Waterloo 
(Major G. W. Redway); The Nature of Mathematics 
(P. E. B. Jourdain); Atlas of the World in Colour 
(J. Bartholomew); Turkey and the Eastern Question (John 
— Everyday Law (J. J. Adams). Jack. 6d. net 


each. 

** Truth ” Cautionary List for 1913. ‘‘ Truth’ Publishing Com- 
pany, Ltd. 1s. 

What to Read on Business. New York : Business Book Bureau. 

With the Conquered Turk (Lionel James). Nelson. 2s. net. 

Woman Movement, The (Ellen Key). Putnams. 6s. net. 


Reviews AND Macazines For Fesrvuary.—The Church 
Quarterly Review, 3s. ; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3fr.; The 
Empire Magazine, 6d. * net ; The Geographical Journal, 2s. ; 
Fry’s Magazine, 6d. net; The Empire Review, 1s. net; 
The Socialist Review, 6d. net; The Financial Review of 
Reviews, 1s. net; Mercure de France, lfr. 50c.; Deutsche 
Rundschau, 2m. ’5Opf. ; The English Church Review, 6 6d. 
net ; The Book Monthly, 6d. ; La Société Nouvelle, 1fr. 50c 
The Westminster Revi lew, Qs. 6d. net; The Vineyard, 6d. 
net; Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, 2s. 6d.; The 
Century Magazine, 1s. 4d. net. : 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
**LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. : 

Proprietor, S. ATREY. 
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8 February, 1913 


The Saturday Review. 


THACKERAY wrote in 1849 im praise of 


PUNCH 


“THERE were never before 
published in this world 

so many volumes that con- 

tained so much cause for 

laughing and so little for 

blushing, so many jokes and 

so little harm.” 4 This is 
no less true to-day. 


QWhy not tell your Newsagent to 
deliver‘“PUNCH to you each week? 


m4 


LAW DEBENTURE CORPORATION. 


Tus Annual General Meeting of the Law Debenture Corporation, Limited, 
was held on 31 January. . Stanley Carr Boulter (the Ohairman of 
The Secretary (Mr. R. C. Whitcroft) having read the notices, 
The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—Your directors are pleased to again 
recommend a dividend of 6 per cent. for the year on the 
shares, the amount of which, if you take into account the increased 
interest we now pey on our Debentures and Preference shares, as 
compared with what wae paid before the reduction of the uncalled 
liability is, ae I explained to you last year, nearly equivelent to the 
amount required for a dividend of 7 per cent. The ualnnse is carried 
to the Ordinary ldere’ reserve, and will replace the depreciation 
this year written off our Metropolitan Water Board stock, which, unfor- 
tunately, has fallen in price to the extent of over 13 per cent. since 
the investment was in 1904. You will no doubt have noticed 
from the balance sheet that during the year we have réalieed eome 
of our Water Board stock. I regret we did not sell it some years 
ago. We have re-invested the proceeds in Anglo-Argentine ‘Tramways 
Company Four per Cent. Debenture stock, which, in our judgment, 
gives as good ea security as we can reasonably require and aleo returns 
us } per cent. more in interest. What we have done in that respect 
illustrates what has been going on for some years in the “ gilt-edged” 
security market. Investors have for a considerable time been selling 
this class of investment and re-investing in others which give a higher 
rate of interest, and also afford a security which is reasonably eafe. 
The Anglo-Argentine Tramways Four per Cent. Debenture stock, bought 
with the proceeds of the Water Board stock, is secured upon a well- 
known system of tramways in the city of Buenos Ayres. The total 
iesue ie £4,376,651, to which it is strictly limited. The etock ie redeem- 
able by drawings at 102 per cent., or by purchase at or under 102 
cent. and interest. When I tell you that there are, ranki after this 
stock, Debentures, Preference and Ordinary sharee of a ue of over 
£14,000,000, you will see how good the security ie. Moreover, interest 
and sinking fund on the Four per Cent. Debenture stock require 
£194,795 per annum. Available to meet this amount there was a year 
ago @ sun of £857,248, and in addition we must consider the earning 
capacity of the recently issued £4,500,000 Five per Cent. Debentures, 
part of a total of £6,000,000, to be raised by the Company chiefly to 
build eubwaye in the city of Buenos Ayres, for carrying by tramway 
the population, which has increased from 595,000 in 1904 to 1,381,318 in 
June 1912. If, therefore, we estimate an increased revenue in the near 
future of only 5 per cent. on that additional capital outlay, and add 
that to the net receipts for the year ended 31 December 1911, we get 
a total amount of £1,137,248 to pay the intereet and einking fund 
on the Four per Cent. Debenture stock, which, as I have said, required 
last year £194,793. There is really very little that I can eee on 
either eide of the balance sheet to which it ig necessary for me to 
call your special attention. You will notice that the fees the Corpora- 
tion receives for acting as trustees have again increased, and amount 
to. & very eubstantial sum. Our work of that nature is being cut into 
very much by institutions whose business does not lie in that direction, 
and that ie 8 competition we used not to have in previous yeare, and 
which I confess I do not think is altogether legitimete. However, I 
am afraid we shall have to do the best we can to convince the investing 
ublic that they are safer in the hands of thie Corporation, whose 
sinese it ie to undertake trusteeships, and who have a qualified steff 
to manage the manifold details which are involved, cetber than in 
other quarters where trusteeships are taken ag an auxiliary. Your 
directors ‘earefully examined all the securities at the 
and they are satisfied that the sseete are fully worth the amount et 


which they stand in the balance sheet. I myself venture to eay that 
the Corporation has never beem in a sounder position. There is no 
security of the Corporation upon which interest is in arrear except 
one, involving an amount of about £500, and thie we shall receive 
the early future. The Chairman concluded by moving: “That the 

i and stat t of te be received anl adopted, 
and that the following dividends be declared—namely, a dividend at 
the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, less income tax, om the Preference 
shares for the half-year ended 31 January, 1915, and a dividend at the 
rate of 6 per cent., lees income tax, on the Ordinary sheres for the 
year ended 31 December 1912.” . 

Mr. J. W. Budd seconded the resolution, which was carried unanimously. 


THE RUBBER WORLD. 


-ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


This Week's Issue contains: 


RUBBER OUTPUT FOR JANUARY. I. 


DIVIDEND POSSIBILITIES OF BANTENG 
~ (SELANGOR). 


RUBBER IS CASH. 
COCONUT SHY. 
THE CHERSONESE. 
THE VAL D’OR. 


SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM, in the United Kingdom, 6/6 ; 
Abroad, 8/8, 


10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:~ 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
One Year ... 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately. 
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The Saturday Review. 8 February, 1913 


Messrs. JOHN LONG’S Novels are the great successes of the New Year. Nearly 
all are in Second Editions, while “The Lure of Crooning Water” (of which 
Mr. Clement K. Shorter says: ‘‘ The best New Novel I have read in the present 
year’’) is in its sth Thousand. ‘A Tartar’s Love” is a story of Russia, of which 
the ‘*‘ Dundee Advertiser’’ says: ‘‘ Tolstoy himself could have written with no more 
convincing effect,” and ‘‘ A Year Without a Chaperon”’ is a story which is causing 
considerable speculation as to whether it is Fact or Fiction. The First Two Novels 
in the list below are just out. 


6 / - AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS 6 / = 
NOW READY. 

THE HOUSE OF THE OTHER WORLD —- Violet Tweedale 

THE TURN OF THE TIDE -_ - - = R. Penley 

THE LURE OF CROONING WATER - - Marion Hill 

CATCHING A CORONET - - - - Edmund Bosanquet 

THE TERRIBLE CHOICE - - -  =$tephen Foreman 

SEEKERS EVERY ONE - - - - - Beatrice Kelston 

INCOMPARABLE JOAN -. - - - - Alice M. Diehl 

A SPARK ON STEEL —‘.- =. = -  E, Scott Gillies 

FRESH AIR- - = Harry Temple 

A TARTAR’S LOVE - - -_ G, Y¥stridde-Orshanski 

THE BARTENSTEIN CASE - Jj. S. Fletcher 

STEPHEN ORMOND - -..- - - F. Dickberry 


Author of ** The Storm of London.” 


A YEAR WITHOUT A CHAPERON - - - - + Fei 


N.B.—The following will be Published 7 February and March. 


THE ONLY PRISON — - - Ellen Ada Smith 
A MASQUERADE AND A MONASTERY —~ Anne Weaver 

A GIRL OF NO IMPORTANCE - - - - _ Olivia Ramsey 
THE IMPENITENT PRAYER - -  £Amy J. Baker 
THE DECOY DUCK - = = = £xBya Peer 
NATHALIA - - - - = - = Fred Whishaw 
UNQUENCHED FIRE - - =~ Alice Gerstenberg 
A SOUL IN SHADOW - - - - .- - | Elsé Carrier 
THE MAN IN THE CAR - - - —- - _ Alan Raleigh 
THE LITTLE MAISTER =- =  R, H. Fosster 
HOBSON’S CHOICE - - - - = =- - G. G. Chatterton 


An interesting descriptive List of all forthcoming Novels will be sent st rue. to any address. 


Messrs. JOHN LONG have recently published the following charming New Works :— 


Composers, in Love and Marriage ). curnsert nappen, 
Author of ‘‘ The Operas of Richard Wagner,” ‘‘ Chopin,” &c. With Photogravure and numerous 
Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. Gd. net. (J//ustrated Prospectus, post free.) 


King Rene d’Anjou and His Seven Queens 


By EDGCUMBE STALEY, Author of ‘‘Lords and Ladies of the Italian Lakes,” &c. With 
coloured Frontispiece and numerous rare and beautiful Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


London: JOHN LONG, LIMITED, 12, 13, 14 Norris Street, HAYMARKET. 


JOHN POPULAR NOVELS 


ty sN E.C., and Published at the Office, 10 King Street, 
Covent Garden, the of Se Peck ite —Saturday, 8 February, 1913. 
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